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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


/ 
THERE has been a kind of lull all the week in the Eastern 

Question. General Ignatieff has returned to Constanti- 
nople, and has had an interview with the Sultan, whom, as he 
speaks Turkish, he can address without the intervention of an 
interpreter. What he said is not known, but it is believed that 
he pressed for a six weeks’ armistice, to be followed by a grant of 
autonomy to Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, guaranteed 
by a European occupation of the Provinces. The ‘Turkish 
Ministers in reply accept the armistice, provided that if peace is 
not concluded in the six weeks, six weeks more shall be added, 
-and after that two months more. As the Pashas can themselves 
prevent the peace from being concluded, this is merely a 
repetition of the demand for the five months’ armistice, and will 
be, of course, rejected at Livadia. These statements are as yet 
merely reports, and all that is definitely known is that Russia and 
Turkey are negotiating, that the negotiations have as yet had no 
result, but that they are not broken off. Hints are given 
that the Turks, if pressed too far, may throw Europe overboard, 
make a separate peace with Rusaja, and accept a position not to 
be distinguished from that of a protected State, but no evidence 
is offered of such a design. Our impression, justified elsewhere, is 
that Russia is wasting time deliberately to complete her preparations 
in Asia, and that the Turks will not agree to the indispensable 
guarantees. They will give promises to any amount, but no 
provinces, 


The City, as usual just before a war, is nearly convinced that 
war cannot occur, and all Securities have risen a little. The line 
of argument accepted is that the Russian Government, finding 
itself alone, is unwilling to make war, and that the Turks, seeing 
negotiation still possible, are sure to negotiate acceptably. This 
view—for which the evidence is exceedingly slight—is strongly 
supported by the Times, by the majority of the daily journals, 
and by some of the correspondents who prepare bulletins. It 
is, however, opposed to all the evidence of facts, such as the 
collection of troops in South Russia, the activity of General 
Todleben in fortifying Odessa, the Roumanian call on the 
Militia, the action of the Greek Ministry, the aggregation 
of troops in Turkish Armenia, and the line of the English 
journals which support Lord Derby. They are busily en- 
gaged in showing that England benefits by her isolation, that 
Russia is sure to break up—just as Mr. Cobden crumpled her 
up, “‘like a sheet of paper” —and that there is no necessity to resist 
Muscovite ambition just now. ll that points to war, but Con- 
sols are of opinion that there will be peace. Sydney Smith— 
no bad judge—thought that, on the whole, Consols were the 
greatest fools in Europe. 


The Greeks have obtained the torpedoes necessary to protect 
them against Hobart Pasha, and are inclined to move in earnest. 
‘King George has been summoned home in such haste that he has 
‘left his famiiy behind him, and the Ministry 


have asked permis- 


arms their regulars, about 10,000, and gendarmerie, a proportion 
of their sailors, and at least 20,000 men accustomed in different 
ways to wild life in the highlands, while they will have every 
sympathy and aid from their brethren in Thessaly and Epirus. 
Their difficulty is, that if defeated, Russia, which dislikes and dis- 
trusts them as anti-Slavs, might leave them in the lurch ; but the 


7 | popular feeling appears to have passed beyond diplomatic control, 


and Ministry and Throne might alike be endangered by farther 
resistance. It rests with Lord Derby to obtain in the Greek 
people a most valuable ally, whose friendship he will of course 
contumeliously reject. 


The Turks have apparently got tired of waiting for the diplo- 
matists, and have attacked the Servians for four days successively. 
On the 19th, 20th, 21st, and 22nd, the Turks advanced with de- 
sperate courage, but were in every instance foiled, the Servians 
fighting steadily, and the Russians, when left without ammunition, 
driving them back with the bayonet. The total result of the en- 
gagements was, according to the correspondent of the Daily News, 
who was present, ‘to widen one side of the triangle in which the 
Turks are pinned.” Djunis, which they are reported to have taken, 
is still, by the latest telegrams, in Servian hands. On the other 
hand, the Montenegrins are believed to have surrounded Mukhtar 
Pasha at Nisics, taking possession of the bridge by which he 
hoped to escape, and he is expected to capitulate. If there were 
only 50,000 of the Montenegrins the war would very soon assume 
a different aspect. 


Ear] Fitzwilliam is displeased with Mr. Gladstone’s conduct on 
the Eastern Question. He writes to the Sheffield Independent to 
say that though he has spoken to many leading members of the 
Liberal party, he has found no one to approve the language used 
by Mr. Gladstone,—language calculated to mislead the Govern- 
ments of other countries. ‘‘ None can doubt the cruel and deceit- 
ful character of the aggressive policy of Russia,” which it requires 
unanimity in England to check. His Lordship hopes, therefore, 
that the Independent will make it clear that ‘‘ a vast and influential 
portion of the Liberal party is prepared to lay aside all personal 
and party feeling,” and vote, we suppose, for the Govern- 
ment. The ‘vast and influential portion” of the party con- 
sists, we presume, of a few Whig families, all the Radicals and 
a majority of Liberals having pronounced against the Govern- 
ment. ‘Tories understand party tactics, and if Lord Beaconsfield 
had believed in his hold upon the country, instead of frankly ad- 
mitting that he did not possess any, he would have called an 
autumn Session. The misconception entertained by foreign 
Governments—if they do misconceive—is based upon his speech, 
not Mr. Gladstone’s. 


Certainly many of the Old Whigs are as much devoted to 
Turkey as Lord Beaconsfield himself. At Glossop on Saturday 
Lord George Cavendish broke out into a sharp criticism of Mr. 
Gladstone and the Bishops who have preached the new crusade, 
though he himself objected to going to war on behalf of Turkey 
And at Reigate last week Lord Monson panegyrised the junior 
Earl,—Lord Beaconsfield,—who, without great family interests 
to back him, had shown what a man “ by his own great virtue 
and transcendent ability could accomplish.” The ‘ transcendent 
ability” every one will admit, but as for the “great virtue,” we 
should be puzzled to discern it. Was it shown in 1832-4, by starting 
as a Radical, then turning Tory quite suddenly, and finally taking 
up the réle of a violent Protectionist and personal enemy of Sir 
Robert Peel’s? Or was it shown in 1867, by carrying household 
suffrage in the boroughs, after denouncing as democratic a £6 
franchise? Or was it shown by making light of the wickedness 
of the Turks and much of the rebelliousness of the Christians in 
1876? If the *‘ great virtue” of Mr. Disraeli means, in the old 
Latin sense, his great valour, we can admit the phrase. If not, 
it is almost as inapplicable to him as to the late Tom Duncombe, 
or any free-lance of them all in either party. 
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That would not prevent its being summoned earlier, if it were 
necessary, but it at least shows the present intention of the Govern- 
ment not to recommend the Queen to ‘recur’ to its advice. ° The 
journals which appear to approve this course most, puzzle us 
by ferocious assertions that the meeting of Parliament would 
have for its inevitable result the political suicide of Mr. 
Gladstone as a statesman, and of all the journals which have 
recently supported him. Lord Beaconsfield’s “‘ virtue” must be 
great indeed if that be the serious belief of his supporters, and if 
nevertheless he declines to avail himself of this great opportunity 
for a political triumph. . How can they honestly countenance his 
Quixotic self-abnegation in his declining to prove to all Europe 
that he has once more England at his back? It is inexplicable, 
except perhaps as a sort of political penance,—an ascetic discipline, 
intended to atone for superfluity of naughtiness, and reiterated 
atrocities of political spite against Mr. Gladstone. 


The Indian Government has arrived at a wise decision, but 
supported it by weak arguments. It has resolved to leave the 
Silver question alone, to settle itself through the national pro- 
cesses of trade, only agreeing to raise money for public 
works in India, instead of in England, and to diminish 
the home outlay as far as possible by purchasing stores 
on the spot. That is wise, but the Government asserts 
that the value of gold may have risen, instead of the value of 
silver falling—a suggestion for which there is no evidence—and 
that the chief cause of the difficulty has been the demonetisation 
of silver by the European Governments. This cannot be the 
case, France having purchased, in addition to her regular supply, 
more silver than the Governments of Europe have set loose. It 
is, however, most satisfactory to find that the Indian Govern- 
ment is not going to treble the confusion by adopting heroic 
remedies, such, for instance, as ceasing to coin silver. This 
proposal, strongly pressed in India, where its effect would be to 
cheapen all produce, the quantity of purchasing coin being reduced, 
has been specifically rejected. 


Lord Kimberley made an important speech to the Norfolk 
Chamber of Agriculture on Saturday, in which he advocated the 
establishment of County Councils for the management of all 
local questions, except the administration of justice and the 
police. His main object appears to be to check centralisation, 
but he also desires a certain consistency in administration, and 
sees none between a Democratic Parliament anda strong bureau- 
cracy of inspectors. He pointed out, moreover, what is often 
forgotten, that already the Boards of Guardians who are elected 
have more difficult and important functions to perform than any 
remaining to the Magistrates. Lord Kimberley seems to think 
that elected members and magistrates should both sit on County 
Councils, but gave no hint of the way in which he would have 
them vote, whether together or as separate Houses. In the 
former case, the elected members might in any year be swamped 
by a fresh batch of nominations to the Magistracy. 


The Government in Spain has got rid of General Martinez 
Campos, but has not yet ended all its troubles. The Ministry 
affirm that they have seized a packet of letters which show that S. 
Zorrilla, now residing in France, has organised an insurrection on 
behalf of the Federalist, or, as they put it, the Socialist Republic. 
The plot involved eighteen Generals and above a hundred leading 
civilians, and was so well matured, thatS. Zorrilla had ordered an 
immediate commencement of the insurrection, All concerned 
have been imprisoned to await trial, or exiled to the islands. If 
that story is true—and it may be invented to give the Ministry 
an excuse for asking for despotic power—a portion at least of the 
Army must be thoroughly discontented. §S. Zorrilla knows Spain 
too well to trust entirely to the citizens of the large towns, or to 
appeal to Generals even en retraite to head a mere mob. The 
Liberal party is growing more and more discontented with this 
Government, though not, we fear, because it has denied to Pro- 
testants liberty to advertise their services. The discontent is said 
to be especially felt in Madrid, where King Alfonso seems to get 
no hold. 





Lord Carnarvon received on Thursday a deputation of influ- 
ential men connected with South Africa, who wished to press on 
him the new necessity for confederation created by the dis- 
turbances in the Transvaal. He told them that the Government 

“rel aware of the danger created by the regrettable «->- - 
were .. 





 wvuuuet | Holmes,—the Consul whose reports to our 


of the authorities in the Transvaal, and had strengthened the 
foree in Natal by the addition of another regiment. He 

moreover, removed the quarrel existing between the Orange 
River Free State and Griqualand, and he hoped yet to see the 
population of the Transvaal agree to confederation. Her 
Majesty’s Government thought that project more neces. 
sary than ever, while discussion had removed much of 
the prejudice against it; and he had therefore prepared 
the outlines of a Permissive Bill, enabling any colony in South 
Africa to enter the Confederation. This outline would be pub. 
lished in South Africa for the consideration of the colonists, upon 
whom the Colonial Office desired to exercise no pressure, Hig 
measure, while binding the colonies more closely together, would 
preserve their individuality and their traditions as far as possible, 


The Times of Tuesday published a translation from an article 
in the Golos, of St. Petersburg, in which the whole of Mr. Disraeli’s 
conduct in the East is explained by an allegation that he wished 
to make millions by jobbing in securities, and consequently shaped 
his policy so as to make them rise and fall. His confederates in 
this design have been MM. Erlanger and Co., and the profits have 
already been very large. The article appears to have been 
translated in England as a proof of the hatred against this country 
entertained in St. Petersburg, but it indicates far more clearly 
the deep belief in the corruption of all officials which prevails 
in Russian society, not without too much reason. Indeed, the 
Editor of the Golos, if too hardly pressed, might defend himself 
by declaring that he had intended an obscure compliment to Lord 
Beaconsfield. He had meant to show that he thought him worthy 
to be a Russian. Seriously, the article shows a degree of inca- 
pacity in Russia for understanding English ways and English 
politicians which is most unfortunate, at a moment when the two 
countries have nearly eommon interests, if they only saw them. 


Sir Henry James made a powerful speech at Taunton on 
Thursday, in which he brought out very strongly the miserable 
character of the tyranny which had driven the Herzegovinians 
into rebellion,—the treachery of the Turks, even under the very 
eyes of our Consuls,—the obstinate refusal of Lord Derby to inter- 
fere at all in their behalf, on the ground that any interference 
was an injury to the authority of the Porte,—his snubs to the 
Russian Ambassador when he asked England to bring forward: 
some alternative proposal, better than the Berlin Memorandum, 
which might stop the war in the East,—his avowed convic- 
tion that Turkey and the insurgent provinces must fight it out,— 
and the uselessness of the tardy concession in September of what 
might have stopped the strife in May. ll this was extremely 
well put and illustrated. But Sir Henry James did not advocate 
any policy for the immediate future, and held aloof from Mr. 
Gladstone’s, while speaking of Lord Derby’s as ‘too late.” 
He doubted whether there had been any reaction in public 
opinion. If the Government was less blamed now than six 
weeks ago, it was because the public believed that the Government 
had come round to them, not because they had come round to 
the Government. Some of our contemporaries would, we 
suppose, describe that as the illusion of insanity. 


Mr. Cross's speech at Manchester on Tuesday was not among 
his best. He was very much surprised at the imputation of 
heartlessness, concerning the Bulgarian atrocities, to ‘‘ the Prime 


Minister and Lord Derby,” and spoke of the ‘ indignant 


expressions” of these two Ministers. We can only say that 
Lord Derby’s indignant expressions were very tardy and rather 
mild, and that as for Lord Beaconsfield’s, we never heard of any 
indignation at all, except his indignation against the indignation 
orators. Mr. Cross went over the usual ground to show that Lord 
Derby had only a choice of difficulties, and that he took.a great 
deal of pains in choosing amongst them. Again, he took a great 
deal of credit for Lord Derby's very strong despatch about the 
reprisals for the atrocities, but that despatch always appeared to 
us either much too strong, or to require supplementing by mili- 
tary intervention to prevent it from doing positive harm. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Cross on foreign policy was not a success.. He is 
only at home in the Home Office. 
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always earned him 80 much favour at Constantinople,—have been 
very sufficiently criticised this week, firat by Mr. MacColl, and 
then by Dr. Liddon himself. Count Andrassy’s conjecture that 
no atrocities could be committed on the borders of Bosnia without 
Austria knowing of them, is pretty well met by the fact that 
nothing was known by Austria at the end of June of the atrocities 
«hich had occurred in Bulgaria in the early part of May. Consul 
Holmes’s remark that neither the Consuls, the Turkish authorities, 
nor the people at Bosnia-Serai knew anything of these matters 
is not surprising, considering that no one asserted that they 
had taken place at Bosnia-Serai, and that the friends of the Turks 
do not take pains to find out what happens at a distance when itis 
of a nature not creditable to Turkey. In fact, the sceptical ignor- 
ance of Count Andrassy, of Consul Holmes, and of Mr. Stuart 
Glennie cannot be regarded as weighing a feather against the posi- 
tive statements of witnesses, the deliberate assertions of Bishop 
Strossmayer, who said that he had recently known even a woman 
near her confinement impaled, and the optical phenomenon of a 
human body on a stake observed through a good field-glass within 
a distance of 200 yards, by Dr. Liddon and Mr. MacColl. 
Negative evidence applying to one frontier is about as germane 
to the refutation of positive evidence applying to another, as the 
evidence that there was not a cloud in the sky at Liverpool would 
be to disprove the assertion that there was a thunder-storm in 


London. 


‘The triennial election for the London School Board, which is 
to take place on the last day of November, will be an important 
one, if only on account of the weight and experience of the mem- 
bers who retire, and whose seats will have to be filled up by new 
men. For example, amongst others, Sir E. H. Currie, the Vice- 
Chairman of the Board (who is elected by the Tower Hamlets) ; 
Mr. S. Morley, M.P. (City of London), Lord Napier and Ettrick, 
and Canon Barry (both members for Westminster), Canon Crom- 
well (Chelsea), Prebendary Irons, Mrs. Cowell, Miss Chessar, 
and Rey. Ll. Bevan (ali representing Marylebone), Mr. John 
Macgregor (‘‘ Rob Roy,” representing Greenwich), all retire. 
There are some good candidates in the field,—at least, Mrs. 
Westlake, for Marylebone, who has already had great ex- 
perience in administration, and the Rev. John Oakley, for 
Hackney, would certainly prove valuable members of the School 
Board. We should also desire to see young men whose whole time 
is at their disposal, offering themselves, as Mr. Sydney Buxton (a 
son of the late Mr. Charles Buxton) offers himself for West- 
minster, in the interest of purely educational ideas, without 
reference either to sectarian or party motives. These are 
the men who can really bring to the Committees of the Board, 
—in which all the best part of the work is done,—the 
greatest amount of energy and thought. London will do well to 
ensure not only the re-election of the most mature and sober of 
those of the present members who offer themselves again, but the 
selection of a fair number of able young men like Mr. Buxton, 
who may well become the educational leaders of the future. 


The Ladies’ College at Cambridge, Girton College, has come in for 
’ @ handsome contribution to its building-fund in a somewhat sad 
way, but yet one which we wish the living would remember when 
they strive, in their too often inarticulate fashion, to show their 
love for the dead. Mr. Thomas Taylor, of Aston Rowant, Ox- 
fordshire, has sent the College £1,000 for its building-fund, in 
memory of his daughter Edith, who, had her life been spared, 
was to have entered the College as a student in the present term, 
and whose earnest wish for its prosperity, as one of the most 
efficient means of promoting the true interests of women by 
creating a class of highly-educated women, is thus effectually re- 
corded. To promote the best cause for which the dead hoped or 
laboured, is certainly the noblest way in which we can honour 
their inemory. 


The Slade prosecution has dragged through another week, but 
from Mr. Flowers’s remarks as to the only kind of evidence which 
he would admit for the defence, we should hope that it is near an 
end. He declared that he could admit no evidence which did not 
bear on the specific charges, but only tended to prove that 
wonderful things whieh could not be accounted for had 
been done in Mr. Slade’s presence on other occasions than 
that to which these charges referred. ‘Lhis is quite as it should 
be, and as we urged last week, but it is perhaps a little hard 
that the right principle should be applied to the defence, when 


which has absolutely no bearing either on the particular charge of 
fraud or on the offence under the Vagrant Act. The evidence taken 
last Friday and Saturday was of no great importance, except as 
proving that one witness (Mr. R. H. Hutton) who had applied 
the right test,—the test of a locked slate,—to exclude all 
chance of conjuring, was compelled in common honesty to 
admit that though that test failed, he was at the moment 
so impressed by other performances which were probably 
quite within a mere juggler’s capacity, as to recur to the sup- 
position that he was witnessing genuine phenomena, like those 
examined by Professor Barrett. ‘The admission was more credit- 
able to Mr. Hutton’s candour than to his observation. 


‘‘Tgnoramus,” writing to the Times of Thursday, from Amble- 
side, on the Slade case, describes a trick which, when command- 
ing at the fort of Attock, on the Indus, in 1861, he saw practised 
by an Indian conjuror. On the mess-table, on which the cloth 
was still spread, this man placed a rupee at one corner and 
the narrator's signet-ring at the other. Then he repeated a 
prayer, played on an instrument, and the ring, “‘ with a vibratory 
motion, keeping time to the music, moved along the diagonal 
until it reached the rupee, which it clawed,—I can describe it by 
no other word,—and brought back to its own corner.” The 
conjuror declined to sell his secret. If the affair happened just 
as it is told, it is surely as likely that the man was what is now 
called a ‘ medium,’—whatever that may be,—as that he had any 
mechanical secret for making a ring dance and ‘claw,’ without 
any visible link between him and it. His recitation of a prayer 
might either have been done to impose upon others, or from his 
own profound belief in the existence of some unrecognised quality 
in himself. But it is as idle to try to conjecture the explanation 
of anonymous stories referring to a distant date, as to credit with 
any unusual power persons who will not give the only sufficient 
test in their power that they are not mere jugglers. 


A recent attack on American civilisation by the Marquis de 
Talleyrand-Périgord has indirectly attracted some attention 
here, through the animated reply of the New York Herald to its 
allegations,—a reply which, at least, is not in any way extrava- 
gant in its claims for the United States, and frankly admits the 
(as it believes) temporary deterioration of public morals in the 
country. But there are some literary claims for United States 
authorship made in that article which must, we imagine, be 
fanciful. For instance, ‘‘ Within the last few years,” writes the 
New York Herald, ‘we have produced the best translation of Dante, 
the best translation of Homer, and the best translation of 
Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ in the English language.” It may be only our 
own ignorance, but as regards the first two instances we do not 
even know to what works the Herald refers. It would be 
hard, we fancy, for any American work to approach the poetic 
merit of Worsley’s ‘‘ Odyssey,” or of Carey's, or even 
Wright's, ‘“‘ Dante.” With regard to Goethels ‘ Faust,” the 
reference is, of course, to Mr. Bayard Taylor, whose translation we 
noticed favourably, perhaps even too favourably, in these columns. 
But in any case it is certainly not the best English version of the 
first part of that great poem. Mr. Hayward’s prose translation 
is far the best we have ever seen, and the present writer, at least, 
would rank Mr. Theodore Martin’s poetical translation above 
Mr. Bayard Taylor’s. The United States may one day, let us 
hope, produce a very good Faust and Mephistopheles of their 
own, but they are far more likely to do so even now than to pro- 
duce any good equivalent for the Faust and Mephistopheles of 
Germany, as they were conceived by the greatest of mere literary 
men in that last century of transcendental rather than practical 
ainbitions. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the 7imes makes the astounding 
statement that the grand ceremonial at Delhi to announce to 
India that Queen Victoria is Empress will cost £500,000. Ata 
time when public works are stopped for want of money, and the 
Government fears the loss of a tenth of its revenue from the 
decline in silver, half a million is to be thrown away for no pur- 
pose whatever, except to gratify Lord Beaconsfield’s love of the 
grandiose. Nota tenth per cent. of the population of India can 
see the ceremonial, and not ten per cent. will even hear of it; yet 
a sum sufficient to educate a province is to be flung away on 
moving soldiers, entertaining Princes, and paying the useless 
people who minister to pageantry. It is too bad. 
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attending to internal affairs. And it is also certain that. ; 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. England lives, and is interested in politics, a ae looking 
: forward rather than backward, a party intent on great im- 


THE OLD WHIGS AND THE CRISIS. 


W?. are always sorry to see a man like Earl Fitzwilliam 

quit the ranks of the Liberal Party. The defect of 
that party, or at least of its largest section, is a tendency to 
break with history, to pursue objects for their own sake, with 
too little reference to the people for whom they act, to forget 
too much the instinctive reluctance of every man who is com- 
fortable to begin moving in any direction whatever. They 
are out of power at this moment because they have indulged 
this defect. They are apt to dream like young physiologists, 
and think that life can be sustained on nutriment alone, for- 
getting the stomach’s necessity for inorganic matter. The 
alliance of men like Earl Fitzwilliam supplies them with just 
the wanting element, and when continued, as in the case of 
this family, for generations, creates a necessity for considering 
all sides of each question that imparts weight, and therefore, 
in the long-run, momentum, to each movement. We are sorry, 
therefore, to read Lord Fitzwilliam’s letter to the Sheffield 
Independent, and should be sorry even if we thought he stood 
alone. But wesee much reason to believe that he is not alone, that 
a good many of the old Whigs agree with him, and that we may 
witness in the next Session of Parliament a considerable secession 
from the ranks of the Liberal Party. Unimaginative by nature 
and arrogant by habit, with little help in foreign policy from their 
traditions and resentful of popular dictation, many old Whigs 
regard the popular policy in the East with extreme annoyance, 
doubt if expediencies are not being sacrificed to moralities, and 
condemn Mr, Gladstone in their hearts as a dangerous or even an 
incendiary enthusiast. They do not like this Government, or 
trust it, or quite understand it; but they think it is con- 
tending for a traditionary policy in the East, and resent 
Mr. Gladstone’s vehement protest against its policy as a 
breach of the constitutional proprieties. Improving on 
the American patriotic toast, “Our country, right or 
wrong,” they declare that in times of European danger the 
watchword of Englishmen ought to be, “ Follow the Govern- 
ment, whithersoever it may lead,” and because they agree with 
the Premier, think that those who do not, should maintain 
silence about his failures. We are not surprised at their course, 
nor, as far as the immediate question is concerned, are we 
greatly grieved at it. The object of the Liberal party at this 
juncture, namely, to paralyse a Government whose chiefs are 
intent upon an unwise and bad policy, leading to a disastrous 
war for an evil object, is, we are convinced, a wise as well as a 
right one, but no doubt it has been determined much more by the 
awakened conscience of the nation than by any subtle process of 
reasoning. The course of the party, therefore, will not be deflected 
by any fear of consequences, however grave, much less by any 
fear of the secession of a small number of territorial magnates, 
who apparently rely for the effect of their action upon the 
bare announcement that they are very much displeased. When 
they have done being displeased, they must just seem pleased 
again, or if they swell the ranks of their new friends with a 
few needless and therefore unregarded «votes in the House of 
Peers, the cause will not be imperilled by their rashness. The 
people of Turkey will be freed from the Ottomans, as the 
people of Italy were freed from the Austrians and the people 
of America were freed from the slave-holders, even though 
Whig Peers are so hostile to their emancipation as to believe 
that Lord Beaconsfield is a safe pilot and Lord Derby a resolute 
captain for the ship. The forces at work are quite beyond the 
displeasure of Earl Fitzwilliam, even when announced in the 
newspapers ; and the end will be reached, even should every 
Whig Peer proclaim the conduct of his countrymen disgusting. 
But we are concerned at the displeasure of the wavering Whigs 
nevertheless, as indicating an attitude of mind which may 
throw a mass of influenee, very valuable to the cause of pro- 
gress and to the Liberal party, into the hands of those who 
always believe that raising the dam is the way to diminish the 
volume of the current, and we venture to ask Whigs who may 
be inclined to follow Earl Fitzwilliam to reflect very carefully 
what they are doing. 

England is going to live, after all this rumpus. It is quite 
on the cards that a sentence uttered by the most far-sighted 
cosmopolitan we know, that “in two years Russia will be at 
Constantinople and England at Cairo, and everybody will be won- 
dering why he objected,” may turn out a prophecy ; and if not, 
it is quite certain that, after more or less of effort or disturb- 
ance, England, successful or unsuccessful, will go on living and 





provements, will come for years, it may be for cycles of years 
at a time, into possession of power. Whether that party shal? 
be the Liberal party, intent on advance without too much 
speed, and above all, without breaking with history, or shal? 
be the Radical party, intent upon advance for itself, ang 
rather exulting in a breach with history because history is of 
the past, depends mainly on the action of the aristocratic 
Whigs. If they give way to their tempers, they will pass out 
of politics. They have now, as the friends of progress rather- 
than its agents, ten times the influence to which their- 
strength or their contributions to the intellectual reservoir of 
Parliament fairly entitle them. They have a hereditary favour 
with the people which nothing except desertion seems able to 
impair. Counties forgive to them politics which are not the 
politics of the men who, till the labourers vote, return all 
county Members. Boroughs compete for the honour of being 
represented by their sons. They return to Parliament a num- 
ber of Members out of all proportion to the prevalence of their 
distinctive opinions. They are, in fact, the possessors, as lon 
as they adhere to the people, of an influence the extent of 
which it is difficult to measure, but which will disappear with 
their disappearance into the opposite camp. Earl Fitzwilliam 
as a Whig is a political influence; as a Tory, he is but one more 
voter in a majority that in the nature of things can disappear 
only with the House of Peers. In the great internal questions 
which must come up when the external one is over, the distri- 
bution of electoral power, the government of the counties, the 
incidence of taxation on rich and poor, the composition of the 
Cabinet, the existence of the Establishment, all the great 
practical measures by which substantial power is transferred 
from class to class, the Whig magnates, as Whigs, will enjoy 
a vast moderating influence extremely beneficial to their order, 
and in the long-run not injurious to their country. Ceasing 
to be Whigs, they would, on all those questions, be changed 
from cautious friends whom it is right to convince and wise to. 
conciliate, into open opponents whom it is necessary only to 
defeat. They would be members only of that great army of 
obstruction which, in this country, is never victorious, and 
very often, as in all the suffrage disputes of the century, has 
only dammed up the current just enough to give the waters. 
dangerous or destructive volume when they are finally released. 
If the old Whigs of 1831 had acted as Earl Fitzwilliam would 
now recommend by his example, this country would to-day be 
a Republic under universal suffrage, and with a traditionary 
hostility to an Established Church. Aided by them or opposed 
by them, the Liberals are sure of mastery in the end; and if not 
weighted by them, they will sweep forward with an energy 
which may carry them far beyond the object they have for the 
moment at heart. Is it wise, for the sake of venting spleen at 
Mr. Gladstone—the Whiggest Radical who ever lived, a man who 
said publicly in Parliament that he wished the House of Commons 
still left to the classes with leisure and means for independent 
political life—to run a risk which those whom we address 
certainly do not fail to perceive? What is the existence of 
Ottoman oppression to them, that they should throw away all 
hope of future utility to England,—throw it away without even 
a chance that their ostensible object will be gained, and all 
England ranked in a serious foreign complication like an army 
behind the Cabinet? There is no telling at any time what a 
Whig Earl, even when a sensible man, may believe about his 
“influence,” but does Lord Fitzwilliam seriously believe that 
even if he gives the cue to twenty families, England will 
be unanimous in allowing Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Derby 
to do as they like? Will one speech, or one sermon, or one 
vote be modified in consequence? Does he really believe 
that English householders will change their opinion that 
the Ottomans should be deposed because Earl Fitzwilliam, 
representing, it may be, many influential families, is seriously 
displeased ? We say nothing of the other forces at work, 
forces which we believe, in spite of our high opinion of Eng- 
lish power, are now too great to be controlled, and ask 
only whether the Whig magnates seriously think that by the 
sacrifice of all their future they can even affect opinion in 
their own country. We will give them a simple test to try 
themselves by. Will all they can do or leave undone alter 
by one hair’s-breadth the well-defined opinion of the man whom 
they ought to influence most readily, their own colleague of 
two hundred years, the hereditary Whig chief of Scotland,— 
the Duke of Argyll ? 
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Not, indeed, that the late Prince Consort wielded anything like 
the whole of that power. Had he been King in his own right, 
instead of merely the husband of the Queen, he would have 
excited a great deal less jealousy,and commanded a far more com- 
plete reverence than he did. Nor, indeed, we suspect, did he 
cling with the tenacity of a keen politician to the influence 
which he clearly had. The Prince Consort, though a thought- 
ful and accomplished statesman, was evidently not a very 
eager one. He did not care with his whole heart to get his own 
way in politics, though it were only by the use of the strictest 
constitutional rights. If we may judge by the published 
life, it was only in great crises that he took pains to place 
his views with any pressure before the Ministers, and he did 
not apparently continue that pressure after the initial resolve 
which shaped the policy had been taken. In his case this 
reserve was wise, as well as natural, There was among 
the old statesmen with whom he, as a young prince and a 
foreigner, had to deal, quite enough disposition to kick against 
the pricks of too persistent a pressure, to render it politic that 
he should economise his influence, and apply it freely only at 
the critical moments. But when we see how great his influ- 
ence actually was, in spite of the temperament which made his 
mind sit somewhat loose to life, in spite of the jealousies 
which were entertained towards him as a foreigner, and in 
spite of the great age and experience of the Ministers with 
whom he had chiefly to do, we may be quite sure that Mr. 
Bagehot is not exaggerating the constitutional influence which 
a King of first-rate ability might exert, without infringing in 
any degree the spirit of the Constitution, when he describes it 
as the sort of power which “a wise man would choose above 
any other,”—“ where he would find the best intellectual im- 
pulses best stimulated, and the worst intellectual impulses 
best controlled.” In our review of last week we quoted the 
remarkable passage-at-arms between the Prince and the 
late Lord Palmerston, wherein Lord Palmerston, aged 
sixty-six, — who had been in Parliament for at least 
thirteen years before the Prince Consort was even born into 
the world, and who could recall the foreign policy of the 
period when Napoleon had turned Europe upside down,—was 
defending himself with agitated voice and tears in his eyes 
from the charge of treating the Throne with too little defer- 
ence; while the Prince, at less than half his age, and possess- 
ing much less than half his experience, and not even wielding 
the full authority of a Sovereign, was calmly reminding him 
“ of the innumerable complaints and remonstrances which the 
Queen had had to make these last years,” and interrogating 
him point-blank as to what he would do if a —— and 
not improbable contingency arose, when the Queen was at 
Balmoral and Lord John Russell (then Prime Minister) in 
another part of Scotland. No passage could illustrate more 
decisively Mr. Bagehot’s remark, that “it would be childish 
to suppose that a conference between a Minister and his 
Sovereign can ever be a conference of pure argument.” 
And though there is no reason to think that Lord Palmer- 
ston conversed with the Prince Consort on his knees, as Lord 
Chatham is said to have done with George III.,—an attitude 
in which, as Mr. Bagehot truly says, no man could really argue, 
—it is quite clear that even the Prince Consort could keep 
Lord Palmerston in a mental condition in which the full use 
even of that bold and energetic Minister’s political sense and 
sagacity was hardly at his own disposal. 

And Mr. Martin’s book supplies us with plenty of illustra- 
tions of the political opportunities of influence which the 
Prince had, and freely used, both in relation to foreign politics, 
and less, but still frequently, in relation also to home politics. 
Take the very question on which the Prince dilated to Lord 
Palmerston with all the consciousness of power which a dis- 
pleased University tutor would exert over an unruly under- 
graduate,—the Schlewig-Holstein question. The Prince states 
that the Queen had objected to the Protocol about Schleswig, 
but that her opinion had been overruled ; that she had differed 
steadily from Lord Palmerston’s policy, but that like a good 
constitutional monarch, she had acquiesced when the Cabinet 
insisted, and had surrendered her own judgment. What the 
Prince expected was ample opportunity for the Queen to hear 
beforehand of each change of policy adopted, and to discuss 


_ Russell, then Foreign Minister, were both in favour of the 
policy which was displeasing to the Crown, while the 
| nation and Parliament were sufficiently divided to render 
| the casting-vote of the Sovereign of the highest significance. 
| Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell were over-ruled, and 
|the general policy which the Crown had favoured and 
| pressed for years on the Ministers triumphed at last. We do 
not mean, of course, that this would have been so if the House 
of Commons had been hearty in its support of Lord Palmerston. 
We all know that it was not so,—that to have pressed the 
policy might have involved an appeal to the country, or else a 
Ministerial crisis, the occasion at which the power of the Crown 
is notoriously the greatest. But it is not at all likely that 
this was the only reason for the collapse of a policy so 
long and earnestly maintained. In all probability, the steady 
pressure of royal opinion during the discussions of years had 
weakened the confidence of Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell 
in their own position. At the critical moment they shrank 
from asserting their own conviction in the face of a displeased 
monarch as well as a hesitating nation. Had the Crown been 
with them, we suspect the appeal to the nation would have 
been made, and very likely would have been answered as a 
similar appeal was answered seven years before, in relation to 
war with China. 

Take, again, the Prince Consort’s Memorandum on the 
policy of Lord Minto’s mission to Italy in 1847. The Prince 
Consort did not approve of sending Lord Minto to stir up 
Italian feeling against Austria. What he wanted to do was to 
send Lord Minto to Vienna, to say that while we quite admitted 
the right of Austria to take, in her own States, all the precau- 
tions she chose, to protect her own institutions, we did not 
admit her right to prevent the Italian States from remodelling 
themselves in a manner more consistent with popular and 
national feeling, and that any attempt of Austria’s to interfere 
with this recast of Italian institutions would not be regarded 
by England with indifference. “This,” wrote the Prince, 
“would be a bold course to pursue, and one pledging us to a 
certain degree to a future struggle for the independence of 
Italy, while the sending a mission to Rome commits us to 
nothing. .... . The bold declaration of England for the 
right of independent States to manage their own internal affairs 
according to their own views will make her most popular all 
over the Oontinent.” This Memorandum, again, though its 
counsel was neutralised for the time by the unfortunate 
collapse of the revolutionary movement in Italy, really antici- 
pated the policy of England in 1860, when Lord Russell was so 
much attacked for interposing to discourage the French dictation 
of that Federal constitution for Italy which was so unwelcome 
to the Italians themselves. And we can hardly doubt that, on 
the publication of the concluding volume, we shall find that 
when Lord Malmesbury was our Foreign Minister in 1858-9, 
and the Tory predilection for an Austrian alliance was noto- 
rious, these convictions of the Prince Consort’s exercised a 
very great influence on the policy of the country. Again, 
the Memorandum on our Turkish policy in 1854 shows 
conclusively how valuable the influence of the Prince 
over the Tory Ministry of the present day would have been 
had he been still with us. Though his advice took little 
effect at the Peace in 1856, the evidence of its soundness 
which he could have produced now, and the fatal consequences 
of its neglect to which he could have pointed, would have 
weighed heavily in the scale against the braggadocio of Mr. 
Disraeli, and the obsolete propagandism and frigid helplessness 
of Lord Derby’s hesitation. 

But it is not only, though it may be chiefly, in foreign 
policy that the power of the Crown is illustrated in this Life 
of the Prince Consort. Nothing can be more striking, for 
instance, than his success in initiating the great movement of 
administrative University reform,—a success accomplished 
almost as soon as attempted after he became Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge. No doubt it was 
not in his political capacity as representing the Crown, 
but rather in his capacity as a great social power, that he 
carried the great reforms in studies and tests at Cambridge. 
He was installed in July, 1847, and on October 31, 1848, the 
new scheme of studies, more or less suggested and advocated by 
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the Ohancellor, passed the Senate. And this exercise of the 
social influence of the Crown no doubt resulted in giving a great 
impulse to the political measure which reformed the Universi- 
ties a few years later; indeed, we shall expect to find when 
the coneluding part appears, that the Prince's influence was 
no mean element in the force which carried that great 
measure, 

In a word, we would ask for no better illustration of Mr. 
Bagehot’s comments on the position of a Constitutional King 
than Mr. Martin’s two volumes. A Prince who wishes to be a 
despot, says Mr. Bagehot, cannot have weighed “ what Butler 
calls the doubtfulness things are involved in.” “The notion 
of a far-seeing and despotic statesman, who can lay down plans 
for ages yet unborn, is a fancy generated by the pride of the 
human intellect, to which facts give no support. The plans of 
Charlemagne died with him; those of Richelieu were mis- 
taken ; those of Napoleon gigantesque and frantic. But a 
wise and great constitutional monarch attempts no such 
vanities. His career is not in the air ; he labours in the world 
of sober fact; he deals with schemes which can be effected,— 
schemes which are desirable,—schemes which are worth the 
cost. He says to the Ministry his people send to him, to 
Ministry after Ministry, ‘I think so-and-so; do you see if 
there is anything in it. I have put down my reasons 
in @ certain memorandum which I will give you. Pro- 
bably it does not exhaust the subject, but it suggests 
materials for your consideration.’ By years of discussion 
with Ministry after Ministry, the best plans of the wisest 
king would certainly be adopted, and the inferior plans, the 
impracticable plans, rooted out and rejected. He could not 
be uselessly beyond his time, for he would have been obliged 
to convince the representatives, the characteristic men of his 
time. He would have the best means of proving that he was 
right on all new and strange matters, for he would have won 
to his side, probably after years of discussion, the chosen 
agents of the common-place world,—men who were where they 
were because they had pleased the men of the existing 
age, who would never be much disposed to new conceptions 
or profound thoughts. A sagacious and original constitutional 
monarch might go to his grave in peace, if any man could. 
He would know that his best laws were in harmony with his 
age; that they suited the people who were to work them, 
the people who were to be benefitted by them. And he 
would have passed a happy life. He would have passed a life 
in which he could always get his arguments heard, in which he 
would always make those who had the responsibility of action 
think of them before they acted,—in which he would know that 
the schemes which he had set at work in the world were not 
the casual accidents of an individual idiosyncracy which are 
mostly much wrong, but the likeliest of all things to be right, 
—the ideas of one very intelligent man accepted and acted on 
by the ordinary intelligent many.” Such a Prince was the 
Prince Consort. And the influence which he wielded would 
have been almost doubled in the hands of a King of ability 
as great as his, and a temperament of a more politically 
tenacious kind. Even as it was, his political influence was 
very great, and grew steadily up to the time of his death. 





THE “GOLOS” ON LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


HE absurd article in the Golos accusing Lord Beaconsfield 

of pecuniary corruption, translated by the Berlin Correspon- 
dent of the Zimes, and published in that journal on Tuesday, 
deserves a little more attention than Englishmen are usually 
disposed to accord to such malignant nonsense. Its publication 
in St. Petersburg, followed by the official “ regret” of the 
Russian Government that it should have been published, reveals 
more clearly than any incident of late years the depth of the 
suspiciousness which has invaded Continental society, and which 
threatens in many cases to impair most seriously the freedom 
of statesmen’s action. Even if Lord Beaconsfield were not, as 
his career proves him to be, a man with every ambition except 
that of making money, he is an English Minister, and English- 
men no more think of accusing a Minister of making money 
by the use of official information than of accusing him of 
murder. Lord Beaconsfield might be in error in buying 


the Suez-Canal shares, or might be perverse, or might even 
have violated the Constitution, by contracting for such 
a purchase without previous Parliamentary sanction, but 
that he bought the shares in order that a confederate 
might pocket profits out of the shares, to be afterwards 
divided with the Minister, is an idea that, we venture to say, 
never entered any Englishman’s head. The wildest partisan 





in a pot-house would be laughed at if he ventured on such an 


accusation. He would not be laughed at in France if he made 
the same accusation against a much richer Minister. The 
Duc Decazes said openly from his place in the Tribune that if 
would have been impossible for him or any other Minister in 
France to make such a coup as the purchase of the Canal 
Shares, because he would have been suspected by his opponents 
of making it for his own pecuniary advantage, and his audience 
laughed an assent. So deeply rooted in Paris is this form of 
distrust, that it exercises a definite political influence, and 
sometimes cripples the boldest plans of otherwise resolute men, 
No assertion of the kind is too wild to receive some credence, 
Thousands of Frenchmen believe implicitly that M. Gambetta, 
a man of narrow means and simple mode of living, shared in 
the profits of the contracts he gave during his Dictatorship; 
and we have seen the broadest hints in newspapers that 
Thiers, who owed his fortune to a wealthy marriage, made it 
when Minister under Louis Philippe by unblushing “ concus- 
sion.” Parisians assert to this day that not only was the Mexican 
war commenced in order to obtain payment of the Jecker 
Bonds—bonds held by an influential clique—but that the 
Emperor, who by all evidence saved nothing and was utterly 
careless of money, himself participated in the plunder,—sold 
the army of France, in fact, in order to pacify his creditors, 
Character scarcely seems to be any defence against these accu- 
sations, which sometimes strike whole parties, till we venture 
to say that there is no Bonapartist alive—and there are some 
honourable Bonapartists—against whom a direct accusation of 
peculation would not, in Orleanist or Republican circles, receive 
some degree of attention. Berlin is more clear of this form of 
suspiciousness, perhaps from its long-continued certainty that 
the Hohenzollerns will not stand theft; but in Vienna and 
Pesth the distrust is as deep as in Paris, and in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow deeper still. There are men in Vienna in re- 
putable positions who will tell you gravely that the defeats of 
the Austrian army were due to money dexterously employed, and 
a wild story of an Archbishop whom Bismarck bought and the 
Emperor ordered to be shot, was related in the writer’s presence 
without an idea on the speaker's part that he was in the least 
drawing upon the credulity of his audience. In Pesth they 
will tell you stories of contracts which, if you believed them, 
would make you believe the high Austrian aristocraey—who, 
to do them justice, never think about money even when they 
ought—a gang of peculators; and discontented Magyars will 
prove to you, if you have the patience, that every leader in 
Hungary except Deak has at some time or other been sold. 
Of the state of feeling in St. Petersburg and Moscow English- 
men may partially judge, from the credence which the con- 
ductors of the Golos thought their malignant romance would 
obtain, but even when they have read it they will not have 
gauged the credulity of Russian society in believing evil. 
Muscovites in a gossiping mood explain everything by crime, 
and no more believe that an official, however highly placed, 
can keep his hands clear of pelf, than an Englishman can 
believe a Jesuit honest or a Greek free from political guile. 
Political society is honeyeombed with suspicion, till in every 
capital of Europe except Berlin great men are compelled to 
defend themselves either by a caution which makes them 
alike weak and sensitive, or by a cynical eallousness which 
ends in the first cause of tyranny,—contempt for the judgment 
and the motives of ordinary mankind. 

It is very difficult, perhaps impossible, for an Englishman 
to decide, even in his own mind, on the extent to which this 
suspiciousness, so universal, so degrading, and so debilitating, 
has any justification in fact ; but we believe it will be found 
that, as usual in all such cases, the distrust arises from a gross 
exaggeration of an unpleasant truth. We question if in any 
country of Europe direct and planned treachery for money such 
as that imputed to Lord Beaconsfield by the Golos has occurred 
during this century. Memoirs have been published of late years 
containing the most secret histories of great Courts. Quarrels 
@ outrance among men who must have known everything have 
at once delighted and dismayed the public. Dozens of men 
who have benefited by corruption have been ruined, have lost 
their self-control, and have not only revealed everything, but 
have invented a great deal more than ever occurred. Yet we 
cannot recall a single proved instance, or probable instance, 
since 1815 of the conscious betrayal of a country, an army, or 
a party for direct pecuniary gain. There is no trace of evidence 
that any man sufficiently highly placed in Europe to com- 
mand events has ever manipulated them to the disadvantage 
of his State for the purpose of making a colossal fortune. 
Men have ruined their countries to win power, but in all cases 
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if gained by crime, would benefit the peoples from whom they 
sought to steal it. Gérgei’s case, in 1848—which rests on no 
evidence but suspicion—is the only instance of a crime such 
as has been charged on good evidence against our own Marl- 
borough and the French General Pichegru,—the betrayal of 
an army which he was pledged by honour as well as patriotism 
to defend. But there can be very little doubt that through- 
out the Continent the offence to which the French have given 
the name ‘ coneussion”—the use of official information for 
money—has been common, and excites little more disgust than 
the practice of bribery in the unreformed Parliament of Great 
Britain, ‘The Emperor Napoleon no more regulated his policy 
with a view to his profits than Lord Beaconsfield does, but 
very great men who knew what his policy would be made very 
t profits out of their early knowledge. Great officials in 
Austria did not sell contracts, but great officials in Austria 
were not ashamed to make money out of their early knowledge 
of the way in which profitable contracts would be distributed. 
Great Russians are not paid for their political influence, but 
at Russians’ dependants make, or have made, fortunes out 
of their knowledge of the way in which influence, often secret 
and personal, would ultimately be exerted. The public, always 
shrewd, more especially under a despotism, when “ society ” 
acquires much of the power of observation as well as of the 
suppleness of a slave, perceives these facts, and after the 
manner of gossips, makes every story a little worse and there- 
fore a little more piquant than the reality. Because contracts 
for regimentals are sold, therefore defeat may be purchased 
from Generals in command. Because early information is 
utilised to procure money, therefore events are arranged in 
order to yield gain. Because money is made out of states- 
men’s vacillations, therefore statesmen can be made to vacillate 
by promises of money. We hardly know which is worse for 
the States concerned, the reality of corruption among under- 
lings, or the ready suspiciousness of corruption among 
chiefs which exists among the multitade, but we know 
which is politically the more formidable. An administration 
may be purged of corruption by a resolute master in a week, 
but a multitude is not cured of suspiciousness in a generation; 
and until it is cured governors and governed will never be 
cordially in accord, and governments, consequently, never 
really strong. France loses terribly if a Minister sells a con- 
tract for money, but France loses permanently when no 
Minister can award a contract according to his best judgment, 
lest he should be suspected of taking bribes. Nothing can 
be as weakening to a State as corruption, except the multi- 
plication of cumbrous checks, the limitation of activity, the 
perpetual watchfulness of the innocent, which the unjust 
suspicion of corruption necessarily involves. We have been 
told, on authority which is quite final, that at this moment 
the net receipts of the Forest Department of France are 
gravely decreased by the.cost of cheeks, which, but for French 
suspiciousness, would ‘never be kept up. The constitutional 
system of Great Britain, with its party strife and its thorough 
publicity, has many elements of weakness ; but at least it has 
done this for us,—that.a great paper can republish an elaborate 
and circumstantial aceusation of corruption, ‘brought against a 
Premier known to be a: poor man, and from the Premier to his 
smallest opponent, no one regards it as anything but an 
unusually imbecile exhibition of ignorant and childish spite. 





THE LULL. 


\ E incline to believe that this lull in Eastern affairs is 

more or less an illusion. The popular theory in 
England, where men always dislike to believe in war, is that 
the Government of Russia is disinclined for active hostilities, 
and that the statesmen of the Porte, finding themselves 
isolated, are ready to make very considerable concessions. The 
Times on Thursday this pleasant view, and the specu- 
lators on the Stock Exchange profess to:be greatly “ encou- 
raged” by the comparatively peaceful aspect of affairs. Turkey, 
they say, accepts an armistice, and during an armistice affairs 
are sure to be either “arranged by diplomacy,” or at all events 
to be huddled up somehow, so as to look peaceable. Stocks, 
therefore, have begun:to rise, there is “more! business doing ” on 
*Change, and the extraordinary people who,sell Railway shares 
and English gas shares and shares in American enterprises 
because Russia may land troops in Bulgaria, begin to doubt 
the farsightedness of -which they:were at first a little proud. 
This “ sweet sense of security” in-the value of Consols rests, 
however, upon a very:thin foundation,—~the belief in the readi- 





they sought, even | ness of the leading Ottoman Pashas to surrender a 


of European Turkey to its own inhabitants. Of phan SS 
are ready to do that, which, though improbable, is, as we 
presently show, not absolutely impossible, cadit quastio, and 
there may be peace, or rather a truce lasting a few months, 
but any other solution is too much out of the question to be 
seriously re The Times apparently believes in the 
“ moderation ” of Russia or else in its fears, but where is 
the evidence of either? The Czar, no doubt, like any other 
hypochondriac oppressed by vast responsibilities, prefers peace, 
and the able men about him, like all other men of sense, would 
much rather obtain their ends by “ moral force,”—that is, by the 
impression created by force not yet in movement, than waste 
lives and treasure and risk the endless chances of war by 
taking the field at once. They will negotiate, therefore, will- 
ingly ; and as to the element of time, there is no time lost bya few 
weeks’ negotiation, even if it should prove sterile. Russia has 
not only to collect troops, but commissariat for her troops, and 
though her railways bring her closer to Servia, they do not 
bring her close to the Armenian frontier, her second base of 
operations. She will need her desert artillery there, which it 
takes time to collect from the arsenals and to bring from 
Turkestan, and she must have some supplies on a scale for which 
Tiflis is as yet unprovided. She has always been willing to 
consent to a six weeks’ armistice, and is, of course, willing alao to 
waste six weeks in discussing whether an armistice shall be, The 
lull, however, affords no evidence that she has changed hermind, 
and certainly the great force behind the throne which is urging 
the Ozar forward remains in precisely the same mood. Immense 
and visible advantages must be gained for the Slavs, or the 
state of feeling in Russia among the upper classes and in the 
Army will be one of angry criticism of the Government,—that 
is, the popular mind, and especially the popular military 
mind, will be just in the mood which an autocratic 
Government most dreads. This view, which we believe to 
be taken by all who know Russia, is confirmed by all the 
few facts allowed to reach Western Europe. The Russian 
Army is clearly moving southwards. The preparations of 
Roumania are ruinous follies if actual war is not intended. 
The Greeks are purchasing matériel on which they would not 
waste sixpence if they did not know that actual war ig very 
near at hand. The only account of the Russian ultimatum 
which has any appearance of probability shows that General 
Ignatieff demands the self-government of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, and the right to occupy Bulgaria with a European 
army, as the least concession which will content his master. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas, who is to command-in-chief, has 
been summoned to Livadia, and in fact, all things point to an 
expectation among the group of men who directly control the 
Russian policy and army that either war or an armed occupa- 
tion of European Turkey may be expected this year. There 
is no peace at any price in the Russian mind. 

On the other hand, of course it is possible that the Pashasmay 
surrender, and one ortwo arguments may weigh heavily in their 
minds, A war with Russia without an ally is always a very for- 
midable affair for Turks, because it endangers the Asiatic posses- 
sions, in which they hope to reign for centuries, almost as much 
as the European possessions, which they know they must give 
up. They are at least as much alarmed for Armenia as 
Bulgaria, and may be acquainted with dangers on the Asiatic 
side, where every peasant is an oppressed man, of which Europe 
has at best a very feeble idea. If they can “arrange” with 
Russia by herself, they will, at a price, obtain at least security, 
some comfort in their lives, and a certainty that their own 
mob, which if irritated will not pass a vote of no confidence, but 
will take their heads, will not be permitted toattack them, So 
strongly is the impulse to settle with Russia sometimes felt in 
Turkey, that Abdul Aziz is believed to have made a definite 
agreement with Ignatieff, under which Constantinople would 
have been occupied by a Russian guard. That belief may be 
unfounded, though we do not think it is, but its existence 
shows that the policy indicated is not without support in high 
quarters in Constantinople. The Turks may take this line, 
and then the beauty of Lord Derby’s policy will be clearly 
manifest, for there will be no war, all the conceivable results 
of war, and especially the results which England dislikes, 
having been attained by Russia at a blow. Turkey, under 
these circumstances, would be politically a vassal State. But 
we see no evidence whatever that the Turks intend to take this 
line. On the contrary, their idea is clearly to conciliate 
Europe by appearing to yield everything demanded by 
diplomatiste, but really yielding nothing.. They answer the 
demand for a six weeks’ armistice, not by granting it, as is 
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erroneously asserted here, but by granting it under conditions 
for its extension in the event of no peace being made which 
Russia has already refused. The Pashas themselves are the 
second parties to the contract, and they can of course make nego- 
tiation endless ; and their present demand is, therefore, the old 
one in another form. As toself-government, they make no conces- 
sion, except, it is rumoured, as regards Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina, and they are from their point of view probably in the 
right. They know that with Bulgaria free or Russian, European 
Turkey is untenable; that the Greek question must instantly 
come to the front ; that they cannot keep Thessaly, Epirus, or 
Crete without enormous massacres, and that Europe will not bear 
them. Hobart Pasha’s fleet is very strong, and Greece is assumed 
here to be very weak ; but if one ironclad goes into the air 
over a torpedo, not a Turk will fight on board ship again. 
The great probability is that the Pashas will think the 
chances of war, on the whole, rather better than the chances 
of such a peace; and when they can amuse their enemies no 
longer, will either set their backs to the wall, or, throwing up 
the game, accept Russia as their direct and avowed master and 
protector. And of the two the former is the more probable, for 
many reasons, one of which, to do the Turks justice, is that it 
will best preserve their self-respect. Their vices are the vices 
of tyrants, not of slaves; and they have never skulked from 
fighting in defence of the only thing they really value,— 
the ascendancy of their caste. People say, without thinking, 
it is the ascendancy of their creed, but to that the modern 
history of Arabia, a history of incessant revolt and repeated 
subjugation by the Ottoman, is a sufficient reply. We think, sub- 
ject always to the conceivable chance of a Turkish alliance with 
Russia, that the Pashas will negotiate as long as anybody likes, 
but will surrender no territory, and will make the very best fight 
of it they can, trusting that if they lose, the terms they must 
accept after defeat will scarcely be harder than the terms now 
offered for their acceptance. It will be a relief to them to part 
with their polish for a while, and stand out as they are, energetic 
barbarians, who do not care about death, who can rule wherever 
courage will give rule, and whose pleasure in sovereignty is not in 
“‘ administration ” in the English sense, but in the exercise of un- 
restricted volition. They want to do as they like, for good or 
for evil, not to enjoy, as Mr. Disraeli, who sympathises entirely 
with them, has admirably put it, “ that closely watched slavery 
which in this country is mocked with the name of power.” 
They may yield, but, in our judgment, they are far more likely 
‘ to fight, and supply one more illustration of the truth that a 
dynasty always obeys the law of its being. They came with 
the sword, they have ruled with the sword, and they will 
perish by the sword. 





GREEK GRIEVANCES AND ENGLISH POLICY. 


ORD DERBY has another chance of repairing the error 
which left the Turkish Christians no refuge and no pro- 
tection but the power of Russia. It is, indeed, probably too 
late to undo the mischief wrought by Sir Henry Elliot’s som- 
nolence and Lord Beaconsfield’s jesting humour, so far as the 
Sclavic provinces of the Ottoman Empire are concerned. We 
‘fear it is too late to produce any alteration in the sentiments 
which Servian and Bulgarian have learned to entertain in 
regard to England. Time and a wiser policy for the future 
can alone be expected to remove gradually the disastrous im- 
pressions of the past twelvemonth. For the present, we 
must reconcile ourselves to see Russia reap the gratitude 
which might so easily have been the due of the British people 
from Bulgarian and Serb. There remains, however, another 
Christian stock, not less oppressed than any Sclav community, 
not less deserving of our sympathy, not less fitted to profit by 
the opportunities of civilisation, and in addition, especially 
calculated to act as a counterpoise to the inevitable increase 
of Sclay power and Russian influence in the East. We 
mean the Greeks, as well in the provinces still subject 
to the Turk as in independent Greece, and the former sec- 
tion of the Hellenic nation still more than the latter. Often 
as we have referred to this subject, we recur to its considera- 
tion to-day with increased earnestness, and with the increased 
conviction that interests of the highest kind, both for humanity 
and England, are at stake along with the fate of the Hellenes. 
Since last we treated of the agitation among the Greeks of 
enslaved and independent Greece, that agitation has vastly 
augmented. It is growing to a greater height and developing 
a more poignant intensity every day. It is leaving room for no 
other consideration among all who share the sufferings and the 


———. 


Question which must be attended to somehow or other; and 
what we have particularly to insist on is that the mode in 


which the Greek unrest and misery are treated by E ig 
of the very first importance, not only to the Hellenes . 
selves, but to this world-wide British Empire, which depends 
upon so many contingencies for its prosperity, and which can. 
not dispense with any efficient ally against innumerable 
jealousies and rivalries, 

It is very probable that the Tory Press, whose treatment of 
foreign affairs was stigmatised by a Conservative like the 
Marquis of Bath as “idiotic,” may seek to represent the 
agitation in Greece as artificial. Nothing can be farther from 
the truth. The “agitation,” if it may be called by that 














inadequate name, began eighteen months ago, in the provinces 
of European Turkey ravaged by the same brutality which hag 
wrought such horrors in Bulgaria. It increased as the increase 
of Moslem fanaticism and Turkish deficits incited the Ma. 
hommedan authorities to sanction every crime which could 
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hopes of the Hellenickindred. It is an element of the Eastern 


break Christian spirit, and every exaction which could feed the 
famine in the exchequer. The importation of Circassian 
immigrants intensified the wretchedness of the people, and the 
exasperation and despair extended themselves to the border 
districts of independent Greece. So far from the politicians 
of Athens encouraging the agitation, they persistently dis- 
couraged it till they had brought themselves very near the 
verge of a revolution, in consequence of the popular dissatisfac- 
tion at the laissez-faire strategy of the Ministry. Of course 
the Ministry at Athens were not really indifferent to the misery 
of their compatriots under the Turkish yoke. They appear, 
however, to have singularly over-estimated the value of certain 
assurances that Greece would have everything to gain, by not 
following the.example of those disorderly Sclavs who had 
been so wicked as to break the peace merely to put an end 
somehow to unendurable tyranny. The long-suffering of the 
Greeks, politicians as well as people, has had to give way to the 
force of natural sympathy and indignation. The most peaceful 
classes in the realm, merchants, traders, professors, clergymen, 
peasant proprietors, have become unanimous in the demand 
that Greece also shall draw the sword against the Turkish 
ravisher and destroyer. The Cabinet could not keep up the 
game of masterly inactivity an hour after the opening of the 
Chambers. By a unanimous impulse, it has been determined 
to call out 60,000 soldiers, to levy a war-tax, and float a war- 
loan. It may take some time for the Greeks to have their 
army ready, as the number of disciplined men in the kingdom, 
including the standing army and gendarmerie and rural guards of 
all kinds, does not exceed 30,000 men. Thousands of Greeks are, 
however, fit to undertake a guerrilla warfare at any moment, the 
innumerable Greek sailors furnish the materials for a powerful 
privateer force, and there is, besides, the numerous and 
desperate Hellenic population in Turkey itself. When the deputa- 
tion from the public assembly recently held at Athens waited on 
the Minister Komounduros, he replied that the Cabinet, while 
deeply lamenting the indifference with which Europe had re- 
garded both the sufferings and the self-control of the Hellenes, 
felt that self-control could be carried too far, and that the 
very indifference of Europe imposes upon all Hellenes the duty 
of asserting their own rights by their own powers. From 
Cape Malea far into the heart of Albania and Roumelia, 
and along the coast up to the vicinity of Constantinople itself, 
the Hellenic nation is preparing to assert its right to self- 
government, in the face of Turkish misrule and Sclay en- 
What will be the policy of Britain in the new 
crisis ? 

It is no use shutting our eyes to this Hellenic question. It 
exists, and it is certain to be aggravated to an intolerable de- 
gree, if it be not disposed of on the same footing as the ques- 
tion of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria. The misgovern- 
ment in Thessaly, Epirus, and Macedonia is quite as horrible 
as anywhere else, and even the alleviation of the condition of 
the Sclavic provinces will only deepen the wretchedness of the 
Hellenic ones, if they are not called to share the general reform. 
All accounts agree that the grant of substantial autonomy of 
any kind to the Bulgarians and Bosnians will be followed once 
more by a great exodus of the Mahommedan inhabitants from 
the detested rule of Ohristian equality. Whither will these 
intractable Moslems betake themselves? Whither, but to the 
provinces in which it will still be lawful to spit upon the Giaour ? 
The fighting-men, the ex-Bashi-Bazouks, the ex-officials and ex- 
tortioners of the emancipated provinces will precipitate them- 
selves on the miserable Greek provinces, which will then have 
to bear the tenfold curse of Turkish barbarity and oppression 
just in proportion to the relief afforded to the Sclavic Christ- 
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jans. The bare imagination of such astate of things is horrible 
to contemplate, but what will the reality be? It is no use 

isguising facts. The Greek provinces must obtain the liber- 
ties accorded to the Sclavs ; and if they have not—as they 
have not—a protector in Russia, they must have a protector 
in the British Empire. To abandon the Greeks to the fearful 
fate in store for them from an exclusive emancipation of the 
Sclavs, would be to secure beyond all possibility of doubt the 
heritage of Constantine for the heirs of Peter the Great. To 
foster and develope Hellenic freedom is to secure a certain ally 
in the East,—an ally who possesses all those advantages in 
nayal stations which experts are now declaring indispensable to 
Great Britain. 








BISHOP ELLICOTT ON MODERN UNBELIEF. 
HE Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has been delivering this 
week a series of thoughtful addresses on the prevalent 
unbelief of the day, in which he describes that unbelief as rather 
a vague and driftless tendency than a fixed state of mind; nay, 
the unbelievers, he says, have so completely succeeded in sus- 
pending their judgments, that they hardly believe even in 
their own unbelief. He traces this condition of things 
chiefly to three causes,—to the impression, produced by the 
historical criticism of modern times, of the vast uncertainty 
attending all ancient history, and especially all history 
involving stories of miracles; to the advance of scientific 
notions which seem to dispense with the creative energy of 
God; and to the new intensity with which the enigmas of life, 
the moral and metaphysical difficulties involved in the origin of 
evil, are urged upon the imagination of all of us. So 
far as regards the last two heads, we very much agree with the 
general drift of the Bishop’s remarks. So far as we have yet 
seen them, they seem to be both acute and fair. But on the 
subject of historical criticism we cannot at all concur with 
the Bishop, who seems to us to do injustice to his op- 
ponents and to miss the point of the difficulty with 
which he has to deal. The leading position of the recent 
historical criticism ‘‘ has always been the same,” says the Bishop, 
—‘* that any narrative of facts which involves the miraculous 
element in it must, for this very reason, be regarded with 
the greatest suspicion. It is urged that early history in its 
earliest forms is found to involve nearly always the miraculous, but 
that investigation and close examination have never failed to show 
that the evidence on which the alleged miracles rest is totally un- 
trustworthy. If this be so with all ancient history, why, it is said, is 
the ancient history of the Jewish people to be supposed to form 
any exception to the general principle? Why, too, it is added, 
is the same miraculous element in the history of the New Testa- 
ment to be regarded otherwise than as marking a prima facie 
reason why the narrative should not be regarded as historically 
credible ? The answer to these objections is happily 
clear and reasonable, and has of late been set forth with con- 
siderable force and cogency The answer, roughly 
stated, is this:—The narrative of the Old Testament, and still 
more that of the New Testament, is so essentially different in 
nature and character from that of the early and legendary narra- 
tives with which they have been compared, that the presence of 
the miraculous element in the one suggests no just ground for 
concluding, merely because that element is present in the other, 
that the associated narrative is consequently mythical and un- 
trustworthy. If the narratives are essentially different in char- 
acter, then the very utmost that can be said is this, that the 
presence of the miraculous may raise a presumption against 
the credibility of the narrative, antecedent to any investigation 
of the nature of the narrative, but that it is on the results of a 
fair investigation of the document itself that the decision must 
ultimately be formed. Now, without entering further into the 
nature of the Holy Scriptures, as contrasted with other narratives 
in which the miraculous holds a place, this at least may be said, that 
in the Old Testament we have these unique characteristics,—first, a 
demonstrable continuity in the component portions, though these 
portions are numerous, diversified in character, and range over a 
period of a thousand years; secondly, not only the presence of 
prophecies which can be shown to have been prior to the events to 
which they refer, and to have been verified in detail by those events, 
but a distinct continuity in the method of these prophecies, as well 
88 convergence in their scope.” 
Now, in that passage we do not think that Dr, Ellicott has 
accurately stated either the difficulty felt about the Scriptures by 


kind of answer which, if they accepted that answer as true in fact, 
they would think adequate. We should state it thus :—‘The 
more we learn of history, both ancient and modern, the more we 
learn to accept with the greatest possible reserve the evidence 
of a single authority—uncorroborated by independent testimony 
—for any event whatever, but still more for any event handed 
down by tradition and not first recorded on contemporary evi- 
dence ; and most of all, for any event of a very marvellous 
character which, even if recorded by contemporary evidence and 
by more than one separate authority, would be received with 
hesitation, unless we could be sure not only that the writers who 
recorded it had a firm faith in what they wrote, but that they 
had the means of discriminating fully between illusion and fact.’ 
We should deny that the modern school of historical criticism 
would draw so broad a distinction as the Bishop intimates 
between the kind of evidence requisite for miraculous events, and 
the kind of evidence requisite for any other events. ‘They would 
say that all belief should be governed by evidence, and that even 
a very ordinary and probable event ought not to be unhesitatingly 
accepted as true on anonymous evidence of which we do not know 
the value,—that the more unlikely the event, the weightier should 
be the evidence by which it is authenticated ; and that in the 
case of a mere tradition conveyed for many generations by the 
oral testimony of fathers to their children, it is hardly possible to 
expect that more than very broad features indeed of the national 
history should be faithfully handed down, while the individual 
character of the critical events is almost sure to be greatly altered 
in the course of transmission, even through the most loyal memories 
and the most faithful hearts. They would say, further, that in the 
case of the Old Testament, the older narratives are demonstrably 
not contemporary, but by their frequent allusions to events of amuch 
later date prove that they assumed their present form, at all events, 
in a very much later age ; that even of those narratives which may 
be contemporary, the evidence is very seldom confirmed from any 
independent source, and sometimes considerably weakened by 
narratives of a decidedly different complexion (as, for instance, 
in the case of the Books of Kings and the Books of Chronicles) 
from an independent source. Lastly, they would say that this 
condition of the evidence, so far from being adequate to sustain 
our confidence in their testimony to very extraordinary events, is 
hardly enough to warrant complete belief in any but the most 
broad and popular aspects of ordinary events; and that this view 
is confirmed by observing that in proportion as the Old-Testament 
history approaches times in which it relies on contemporary 
records, the number of the marvels dwindles, and with the ex- 
ception of a few predictions which may or may not be of the 
kind whose accurate fulfilment can be adequately tested, there is 
no great marvel to record. Now to the force of the difficulty 
thus raised by historical criticism, Dr. Ellicott’s reply seems to be 
quite insufficient. It is true, we think, that the early history of 
the Scripture narratives is very distinct in character from all 
other early history. It is true that a most unique, character- 
istic, complete, and graphic realism in its pictures of human 

character and life, with a permanent confidence in the hidden 
guidance of a divine hand,—runs all through it. It is true also 
that there is ‘‘ continuity in the component portions,” if we mean 
by continuity, continuity of faith, continuity in the attitude of 
mind with which calamity and prosperity are alike regarded, con- 

tinuity of expectation in looking towards a still more glorious 

future. All this is true, and is, as Dr. Ellicott says, very remark- 

able. But all this is very insufficient to remove the doubts which 

historical criticism casts over the trustworthiness of all tradition, 

and in a less degree over all unverified historical chronicles ex- 

cept in relation to the very broadest features of the national life, 

—which doubts are as clearly legitimate in relation to Hebrew his- 

tory as to any other. Do the unique features of that history, for 

instance, prevent much of its chronology from being confused, 

not to say impossible? many of its statistics from being incon- 

sistent with the facts narrated? a considerable portion of its poli- 

tics from being coloured by party feeling, and written from antago- 

nistic points of view? How are we to rely on a history so full of 


these incidental defects as is the account of the Exodus, for example, 
for the historical accuracy of miracles of the most unique kind? How 
are we to take an authority that comes into conflict with itself, —per- 
haps as often as even the history of Herodotus,—for marvels which, 
though much less puerile, and more worthy of the occesion, than 
the marvels of Herodotus, would yet need as great a consensus 
of testimony as any which the conditions of modern history could 
supply in order to win belief from a modern historian? What, 
for instance, to take a practical illustration, can we say of 





those who have studied the methods of historical criticism, or the 
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by Flisha? Can the brief narrative, in which no contem- | not exercised. There can be little doubt that in the last genetation 


porary evidence is even alleged, and which bears on its very 
face the proof of being recorded long after the incident was sup- 
posed to have taken place, pretend for a moment to take its place 
among the events of authentic history? Unless the documents 
in which it is contained can be proved by any a priori proof to 
be inspired,—and Dr. Ellicott does not even suggest this,—the 
most that can be said is that it is similar in character to many 
other traditions in the same history, and not more marvellous 
than they. But is that a ground on which even a remarkable 
non-miraculous event would be accepted as historical, if it 
appeared in any other history than a book of the Old Testa- 
ment? 

For our own parts, while we accept what Bishop Ellicott says 
of the unique character of the Old-Testament history, while we 
cordially believe that its continuous and indelible realism in 
paintitig man, and its constant and deep belief in the Providence 
of God, affords a testimony at once to the honesty of the narra- 
tives, and the deep foundation of Hebrew history in a genuine 
revelation, we cannot recognise any feature in it which should assure 
us against those great mistakes of detail which occur in all other 
history,—especially as we do find here and there those remarkable 
inconsistencies between one part of the history and another which 
are characteristic of all human authorship, and especially of the 
authorship of an unpractised and easily believing age. It seems 
to us that historical criticism makes an unanswerable case against 
the habit of assigning anything like very high authority as to 
detail to such histories as the earlier narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment, and that no one can reasonably believe in any very high 
authotity for them except on some such ground as the infalli- 
bility of the Church whose canonical Scriptures they form. But 
as we cannot see any proof of such infallibility, and, indeed, find 
in the Old-Testament histories much which is quite incon- 
sistent with it, we should say that, on the whole, the kind of 
hesitation which historical criticism has taught us in accepting 
the détails of Old-Testament history—especially the early his- 
tory —is well justified. Not the less we should maintain 
that the coherent belief of the prophets and historians in 
the divine purpose which formed Israel into a distinct people, 
and moulded it for a special function in the life of the world, 
—a belief which shines through all the early traditions, the 
early records, and the early poems of the people as clearly as 
through its latest prophecies,—is good and striking evidence that 
they were a people chosen by God to understand His character 
and declare it to the rest of the earth; and that their national 
character had been formed,—if not exactly by the experience de- 
scribed, yet by experience more or less closely resembling it in the 
confidence it had given them in the mighty hand and outstretched 
arta of Jehovah,—for the very purpose for which it was ultimately 
used by the divine power. It is quite one thing to say that all these 
curious old books, full of the evidence of human imperfection, not 
only in the subjects treated, but in the persons who treated them, 
are to be implicitly trusted as accurate records, though they 
neither claim inspiration for themselves, nor show any trace of 
completeness and exceptional accuracy, and quite another, and a 
very different thing indeed, to accept them heartily as the reflec- 
tion of a true faith, extending through many ages, in the guiding 
hand of a God who was not only teaching the people whose history 
they embody the lesson of righteousness, but filling them with 
the expectation of a destiny which would, through their race, bring 
life, and light, and hope in a broad stream of regenerating power 
into the world. 





THE LAKES AND THE RAILWAYS. 
R. SOMERVELL’S protest against the extension of Rail- 
ways to the Cumberland Lake District,* together with Mr. 
Ruskin’s exquisite little bit of hyperbolic satire on the same subject, 
raise a question which has really a much wider scope than that to 
which these particular essays apply. ‘That question is, in what cases 
society las a right to put an artificial restraint on the multiplica- 
tion either of wealth or of what are supposed to be popular enjoy- 
ments, for the sake of preventing the deterioration in kind of the 
wealth and the popular enjoyments which at present exist? The 
answer we should give to that question is, that society clearly has 
such a right, in all cases in which it can prove to the satisfaction 
of most reasonable men that that deterioration in kind to the wealth 
or tlie enjoyments of the people, would take place if the right were 
* A Protest Against the Extension of Railways to the Lake District. By Robert 


Somervell, with Articles thereon reprinted from the Saturday Review, and a Preface 
by Jue Ruskin, LL.D. Windermere: Garnett. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
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the dislike to the very notion of ‘‘ protection,” —whether connected 
with agriculture and trade, or with other subjects,—attained 
quite unnatural proportions. It was thought that what wag 
vaguely called ‘‘ Nature” could be trusted to determine the ten- 
dencies, not merely of commerce, but of almost all the other 
arrangements which a growing society is compelled to make, 
And thirty years ago this appeal against the Vandalism of 
destroying the unique beauty of the Lake District by carry. 
ing thither all the alloys of town life, was received with far 
less favour than Mr. Somervell’s and Mr. Ruskin's appeals have 
been received now. Most of us have learnt by this time that it ig 
by no means safe to trust to Nature to make arrangements for us, 
where we ourselves can clearly judge what those arrangements will 
be, and discern that they are not at all likely to suit us: The 
great physician who was told that the right theory in cholera was 
to study the object Nature had in view in that disease, replied, 
‘<T can tell you very easily the object Nature has in view,—it is to 
put the patient into his coffin as soon as possible.” And we 
suspect that just the same might be said of the worship of some 
of Nature’s procedure in relation to social, no less than to physio- 
logical distempers. If private interests are allowed to work 
freely and without restraint in the neighbourhood of large towns, 
it is quite certain, as the experience of late years. has taught 
us, that we shall soon have an increased number of inhabitants 
at the cost of the health and happiness of the millions who at 
present inhabit those towns. The immediate effect of leaving 
natural interests to operate unmolested in such cases is that, as 
there is some one whose interest it is to sell land on building 
leases as its value rises, and also some one whose interest it is to 
buy land on such leases as the quantity for disposal diminishes, 
while the interests of the community are not represented with 
anything like the completeness of the interests of individuals, the 
number of individuals will increase with but little reference to the 
convenience or enjoyment of those who are already there, till at 
last it becomes absolutely necessary,—in a town as in a ship,—to 
limit the number who are to be received into any given 
area by considering what is for the advantage of those who 
are already there. It is precisely the same with a number 
of other social problems. The working-men say,—and we 
think truly,—that it is a legitimate end for their Unions to keep 
in view to prevent their brother artisans from accepting a rate 
of wages lower than that which will support life with decency and 
comfort, even though by doing so they starve out the lowest class 
of workmen altogether ; in other words, it is right to put a limit 
on the number of labourers, rather than allow the standard of life in 
the class to deteriorate below a certain point. And so, of course, itis 
clearly legitimate to limit strictly the production of certain kinds of 
wealth,—such as manufactured chemicals,—which greatly diminish 
the enjoyment of life amongst the owners of other kinds of wealth. 
No one who has seen the dreary and stunted world in which some 
chemical manufactories are carried on can doubt this for amoment; 
and yet the question as to the right of driving railways into the 
heart of the few lovely districts left to this populous England 
of ours, is a question of precisely the same sort. Whether 
it is the health of the men, or the beauty of the woods, 
or the solemnity of the mountains, which is to be protected, is 
but a question of the degree of urgency appropriate; but they 
all stand on the same general footing, and the real issue in 
all these cases is this,—has the point been reached where you are 
seriously endangering what is best worth living for in the neigh- 
bourhood or the nation as it is, in order to add to the wealth or 
numbers of the neighbourhood or the nation, as you propose to 
transform it? If you have reached that point, you ought to stop 
before you sacrifice the higher life of the world as it is, merely 
for the sake of multiplying the physical resources you have, or 
filling with a bigger population the world as it is to be. You 
may multiply wealth (ofa certain poor kind), till it ceases to com- 
mand that which makes wealth worth having. You may multiply 
pleasures at the cost of their pleasantness, till each person who en- 
joys them hardly attaches to them the idea of enjoyment. Inthe 
pamphlet before us, Mr. Somervell has extracted from the Daily 
News a very curious judgment on the policy of the extension of the 
railways to the Lake District to this effect,—that if railways are 
needed to develop rich mineral resources in that district, they ought 
to be made, but if only to get the poor rapidly into the heart of 
the mountains, they ought not to be made,—the notion, as far 
as we can see, being that to prevent the multiplication of wealth, 
and the extension of the wages-fund, and of the labour market 
which that implies, would be ‘ sentimental,’ whereas to prevent the 
multiplication of the number of nominal enjoyments at the cost 
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of what.is rarest in that enjeyment is not sentimental. To our minds, 
the one course is just as litéle sentimental in any bad sense as the 
other. Whyshould we think it of more importance to add to the re- 
sourees.of a population whose life is growing morally poorer through 
the very means by which we increase those resources, than to keep 
their enjoyments from deteriorating at the cost of keeping their re- 
sources stationary? The truth must be admitted that with every 
increase in our population the delight taken in natural beauty has 
increased too, while the opportunity of enjoying that delight has 
been rapidly diminishing. If this be so, it is as certain that, as time 
goes on, the sacrifice of everything to the growth of wealth and 
population will take all the savour out of the wealth, and all the joy 
out of the life of the people, as it would be that if, with the exten- 
sion of democratic institutions. the passion of ambition rapidly 
grew and extended, the misery of mortified political desires 
would extend as fast as those democratic arrangements, which 
are really arrangements for mortifying it. There is no more 
reason for sacrificing the few lovely solitudes of England to 
the development of mineral wealth, than there is for sacri- 
ficing them to the supposed necessity for taking multitudes 
where the only keen enjoyment is spoiled by the presence of 
multitudes. In the one case, as in the other, the true question 
is,—would not the true moral and physical resources of the 
nation, taken as a whole, be diminished rather than increased by 
this special increase of the number of one portion of them? If 
that question can be answered distinctly in the affirmative by 
the judgment of most reasonable men, there is a clear case for 
resisting the innovation proposed. 

It is impossible to illustrate the point at issue more happily than 
Mr. Ruskin illustrates it by this somewhat extravagant, but still 
most effective and admirable analogy :— 

“Suppose I were sitting, where still, in much changed Oxford, I am 
happy to find myself, in one of the little latticed cells of the Bodleian 
Library :—and my kind and much-loved friend, Mr. Coxe, were to come 
to me, with news that it was proposed to send nine hundred excursion- 
ists through the library every day, in three parties of three hundred 
each ;—that it was intended they should elevate their minds by reading 
all the books they could lay hold of while they stayed;—and that 
practically scientific persons accompanying them were to look out for, 
and burn, all the manuscripts that had any gold in their illuminations, 
that the said gold might be made of practical service :—but that he, 
Mr. Coxe, could not, for his part, sympathise with the movement, and 
hoped I would write something in deprecation of it! As I should then 
feel, I feel now, at Mr. Somervell’s request that I wonld write him a 
preface in defence of Helvellyn. What could I say for Mr. Coxe? Of 
course, that nine hundred people should see the library daily, instead 
of one, is only fair to the olen hundred, and if there is gold in the 
books, is. it not public property? If there is copper or alate in Helvellyn, 
shall not the public burn or hammer it out—and they say they will, of 
course—in spite of us? What does it signify to them how we poor old 
quiet readers in this mountain library feel? True, we know well 
enough,—what the nine hundred excursionist scholars don’t—that the 
library can’t be read quite through in a r of an hour; also, that 
there is a pleasure in real reading, quite different from that of turning 
pages; and that gold in a missal, or slate in a crag, may be more 
precious than in a bank, or a chimney-pot. But how are these prac- 
tical people to credit us,—these, who cannot read, nor ever will; and 
who have been taught that nothing is virtuous but care for their bellies, 
and nothing useful but what goes into them?” 

Undoubtedly the common cry that every pleasure is to be thrown 
Open to everybody, would be a very just cry, if the pleasure in 
question could really be shared by everybody without ceasing 
altogether to bea pleasure. But as Mr. Ruskin puts it, nine hundred 
people cannot share the pleasure of turning over a book, and yet 
leave any one person the pleasure of reading the book and so 
enjoying the most characteristic gratification which the book is cal- 
culated to give. And if you cannot turn the population of a railway- 
train into the heart of the mountains, and yet give any one of that 
population the true joy of the mountain scenery, so neither can 
you distribute the lead and the copper which the mountains con- 
tain amongst the people who might live on the produce, and yet 
protect the natural enjoyments of those who find in the beauty of 
the mountains their purest delight. All these questions of the 
right to restrain Goths and Vandals are really questions in- 
volving a somewhat delicate moral judgment. So long as the 
delight proteeted is the delight of the very few,—who must 
always remain the few,—and the substantial interests promoted 
are the interests of the many, there can be little real doubt about 
the matter. But now the question as to the preservation un- 
spoiled of a few districts of perfect beauty in the United Kingdom is 
becoming one which must be determined in the next few genera- 
tions, and it seems to us that nothing can be more shortsighted than 
to determine it in the negative, on the vulgar ground that the 
multiplication of wealth is always for the advantage of the poor. 
Luckily in this particular case the mineral wealth of the Lake 


show that it hardly exists. But even if it were otherwise, nothing 
can be clearer than that England with a million or two more of 
inhabitants and no beautiful natural solitudes, would be a much 
poorer country in all the best senses of the word, than an England 
with a million or two fewer inhabitants and a reserve of beautiful 
natural solitudes, where Englishmen and women could still have 
the opportunity of bathing their minds in what is loveliest and 
loneliest, and ceasing for a time to be units in that feverish 


crowd who 
* glance, and nod, and bustle by, 
And never once possess their souls 
Before they die.” 





THE ART-EXHIBITION AT WREXHAM. 

HAT Art should se nicher ina region which we associate 
chiefly with coal and slate, is strange in the abstract, 
but especially surprising when one gets out of the train at 
Wrexham—after a passing glimpse of Llangollen, and memory 
of its ‘“‘ladies”—and sees what an ugly and uninteresting 
place it is. Fiat, dull, dirty, and crowded with people who 
are unbeautiful exceedingly, and whose talk is so unpleasant 
to hear when it is in English that it is quite a relief, on pushing 
through groups who represent “ obstruction’s apathy” in a new 
sense, for they never dream of letting any one pass without 
pushing, to come upon real natives, who do their swearing 
and other amenities of speech in Welsh, Wrexham seems as 
unlikely a place in which to pass a happy day, in any esthetic 
interpretation of happiness, as one could not wish to, see, As 
the despondent visitor proceeds to inspect the town, before 
turning into the narrow-fronted, raw-looking Exhibition build- 
ing, before which a few meagre flags flutter, he turns at the 
top of the main street into a narrower one, and has his, breath 
almost taken away by the sight of a magnificent church, which 
stands well back, with many venerable surrounding dwell- 
ings, in a dreary churchyard, shut in by wrought-iron gates 
which are a treat to look at, with their delicate tracery, and 
their serrated-edged leaves curling over at the ends with the 
mingled grace’and sharpness so beautiful and so rare. The 
grand old tower is exceedingly beautiful, with all its notched 
edges, and mutilated figures—one of them, thesaint of ita invo- 
cation, with the hind by which he was said to have been nurtured 
in the wilderness—its soft outlines, touched into dimness by the 
finger of time ; but a more destructive and Vandal hand hag given 
it a one-eyed look, by sticking up a hideous clock of the common- 
est kind across the face of one of the mural arches. With well- 
founded apprehension for what he may find inside, the visitor 
may follow the mob of excursionists into the interior, of the 
old church, whose whitewashed walls bear witness to deatryc- 
tion too; and where all the modern monuments are hideous, 
except one, which is erected to the memory of an officer, and 
some privates of the Welsh Fusiliers who fell in Ashanti. 
One fine window of stained glass, a beautiful old brazen lectern 
(which dates from 1544), a very curious, grinning, grotesque 
head near the great door, which seems to have been overlooked 
when the other ornaments were destroyed, and the arms of Queen 
Elizabeth on the organ-gallery, are the sole remnants of the 
ancient grandeur of the Church of St. Giles, which was completed 
in 1472, A very secular table, with a leaden inkstand upon it 
and some common chairs set round it, close to the sanctuary- 
rails, and certain indications that the space under the organ- 
loft is used as a schoolroom—a massive oak chest, iron- 
clamped, evidently many centuries old, is among the furni- 
ture—lend a curious and not agreeable incongruity to the scene. 
There is nothing else to observe in the town except a bloated 
and brawling hunchback, of hereulean build, who bestrides 
a large donkey, and is making a progress down the street, 
amid the grins of the gaping crowd, after a fashion which 
reminds one of the prints of the merry-making processions in the 
coarser times of old. The brutish fellow, with his unshorn face, 
his splay hands spread out on his huge knees—the bridle lies 
loose on the neck of the donkey, whose pace is suggested by kicks 
from the rider’s heels, which meet beneath the animal—his baggy 
cheeks and mouth distended for coarse speech and rough laughter, 

might be one of the train of the Abbot of Misrule. 
On the verge of the town, and hard by a cluster of places 
of worship—Wrexham abounds in sects and churches—stands 
the Exhibition building, an ill-shapen, lop-sided structure, so 
aggravatingly crooked that one feels as if one had had a 
squint from childhood by the time one reaches the organ 
and orchestra, whieh occupy the place of honour under a roof 





District-is more than doubtful. All the beat evidence goes to 





covered with strips of dirty awning, and so ingeniously decorated 
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and coloured in a muddy slate-grey, that if the artists employed 
had intended to keep the visitors to the building in perpetual 
remembrance of the aspect of a London sky in mid-winter they 
could hardly have succeeded more perfectly in producing that 
effect. From this melancholy altitude swing lamentable slate- 
coloured boards, each inscribed with the name of an eminent 
artist in music, and the assemblage is almost as cheerful as that 
of the longitudinal memorials in a primitive village churchyard, 
where they stick to grave-boards, and cherubs’ heads in black 
paint. A few of the most familiar ‘‘ casts from the antique,” 
and some terra-cotta specimens of no great merit, are dispersed 
about, to give the place the true air of an Exhibition, and 
some good tapestry does all it can with the same intent. The 
visitor will probably be attacked by a profound melancholy, as the 
result of his first few minutes’ observation, especially as the 
other visitors, and most noticeably the excursionists, are of the 
limpest order of sight-seers, wearing an air of being there only 
as the result of a painful effort which, on the whole, they now 
wish they hadn’t made. People have different ways of enjoying 
themselves, however, and this may be the Welsh way. We are 
told by the papers, and on the premises, that the Exhibition is so 
popular that it has been decided to keep it open for a month 
longer; and isolated observation must not be put against such a 
statement, otherwise one would be inclined to pronounce the 
esthetic fare offered to the people at Wrexham much too fine 
and delicately flavoured for their taste or comprehension. 
They brighten up a little when they come upon a por- 
trait of some Welsh notable, lent from some great house 
in the Principality, and they like the music; but, gener- 
ally speaking, they seemed dull and unimpressed, and made 
one think that a philanthropist who knew something, and 
would just ‘go round” with them, as Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
personally conducted the tourists to the Tower, would be a vast 
addition to their pleasure. The ordinary intellectual ordeal of an 
exhibition does not seem, in the case of the people of Wrexham, 
to be tempered by either of the great alleviations which are so 
seductive in other instances, There is apparently no love-making at 
the Wrexham Art Exhibition, and no eating to speak of. A few 
melancholy groups, having knocked themselves up over the ex- 
quisite array of gems, or puzzled themselves nearly dead in front 
of Mr. Tindall’s ‘‘stone-age”’ collection, revive themselves with 
the weakest of tea and the least edible of gritty buns; but they 
do not eat, ‘not to say eat, you know, not hearty like”—to 
quote the words of a Crystal-Palace waiter—and indeed they have 
no chance of doing so, except on what Punch called, in 1862, 
‘the nose-bag system.” Whether the proverbial weakness of 
‘* Taffy ” has been practically borne in mind in the arrangements 
of the refreshment department one does not know, but ‘‘a piece 
of beef” is an article not to be found on the premises. 

First impressions ought to be steadily resisted by the visitor to 
the Wrexham Exhibition, who within the first five minutes will 
consult his watch and finger his return-ticket, for if he conquers 
them, he will find there is a very rich feast spread for him 
beneath the dismal roof aud within the crooked walls, in the rare 
and beautiful Art Collection which has been brought together under 
distinguished patronage. Westminster and Wynn, Howardand Den- 
bigh, West, Biddulph, Cunliffe, and many other names of magnates 
in the Principality, are to be found in the catalogue, opposite to price- 
less objects of antiquity,—gems, bronzes, jewels, marvels of sculp- 
ture in the precious metals and in crystal, paintings, manuscripts, 
historical relics, ivory carvings, arms, and multitudes of beautiful 
adornments of the world and every-day life in it impossible to 
enumerate. The leisurely air of the place is favourable to the 
study of these things, and one is not bothered with the whirr of 
machinery and the vulgar, intrusive presence of the mechanical 
industries, There is an industrial annexe indeed, with the inevit- 
able spun-glass, sewing-machines, and specimen-plates mended 
with cement, in which a too complete confidence is apt to be 
rudely dispelled ; but it is well out of sight, and may be kept cen- 
turies out of mind, as one pauses before case after case, with re- 
suscitations of dead ages in them, and whole histories of men and 
women preserved in the precious things which they owned, and 
wore or used, or as one lifts one’s eyes to the walls, rich with some 
of the finest paintings and most interesting portraits in the world. 
A statelier picture-gallery has never been got together, and the 
arrangement of it according to schools and dates is admirable. 
That the local interest should predominate, and a crowd collect 
before the portraits of the Grosvenor and Cunliffe and Wynn 
families, is very natural, and not to be objected to, especially as the 
popular enthusiasm clears our way to the Murillos, the Cuyps, the 
Vandycks, all the art treasures, some old acquaintances, others 





seen for the first time, which are shown to extraordinary advantage 
in the evening, when the Exhibition is brilliantly lighted. The 
German, Flemish, and Dutch schools are grandly represented, 
Mr. Cholmondeley sends a wonderful Diirer, a portrait of 
a woman,—the picture has a sliding panel, painted with a 
coat of arms, with a hard, sly face, who might have been 
sitting to the artist last week ; and there’s a Mieris—a fruit-shop 
—which one might cheerfully make a long journey to look at, 
Then there is Viani’s St. Francis Xavier, which once to see ig 
never to forget; and Guido Reni's ‘‘study” for the ‘‘ Aurora” 
which is so far more delightful to behold than the great picture 
itself, that it has the same marvellous movement, and one need 
not twist one’s neck in looking at it. One of the curiosities of 
the gallery is a painting by Jacopo da Empoli, lent by the 
Duke of Westminster. It represents several beautiful little 
dogs, of a variety of breeds, tempers, and manners, belonging 
to one of the Medici, and attended by a dwarf, in the costume 
of the time. This picture is very funny and very sad; the dwarf 
is so fat and cross, so middle-aged and miserable, he evidently 
hates the fantastic beauties under his charge; he is ineffably 
bored. One sees it in every wrinkle of his sour, puckered face, in 
his averted eyes, and the careless chuck he is giving to the chain 
of one lovely curled darling, a Lady Clara Vere de Vere among 
her kind, who, like all the rest, has jewels pendant from her 
silken ears. In some cases these ornaments—it is a wonder 
they are not reintroduced in the “cycles” of the fashions— 
are costly finger-rings. English history is profusely illustrated 
by portraits, from Lord Denbigh’s Holbeins to the latest of the 
Reynoldses, and perhaps the choicest collection of the works of 
living artists, both English and foreign—quality, not number, 
being the test—ever exhibited, is to be seen at Wrexham. 

It is always difficult to do justice to the claims of other art objects 
when they are set against a glowing background of paintings, 
but in truth, the pictures, though they are the most salient charm 
of the Exhibition, are not its rarest features, or those which, con- 
sidering the few chances afforded to the public of seeing such 
rich and dainty possessions of the great, are its most valuable 
or noteworthy treasures. The cabinets of gems, the bronzes, 
the carvings, the antiquities, the miniatures, the lace, the 
unique manuscripts, the marvellous ironwork, the things 
which illustrate the past, and help us to realise it by sight 
and touch, the links between the lives that are not and the 
lives that are, the things that represent the ages and the races 
of men, hereditary jewels taken out of the strong rooms 
and the caskets where they dwell unseen in ordinary times,— 
these are the more important attractions which this unique and 
adventurous Exhibition has to offer. The collection of gold and 
silver plate alone, partly belonging to the great magnificoes of 
the Principality, is more splendid than anything out of the grand 
conception of Belshazzar’s Feast which some English artist—was 
it Mr. Martin?—gave to the British public several years ago ; 
and amid all the gorgeous “ pieces,” the presentation services, the 
racing-cups, and the vases as big as footbaths, one comes upon 
such suggestive objects as the key of the portcullis of Denbigh 
Castle in the time of Edward I., a mazer bowl, beautifully orna- 
mented with gold, from which Celtic chieftains drank before 
the Romans occupied Britain, many ornaments of Etruscan 
design in gold set with uncut jewels, and “the precious 
pebble of Owen Gwynedd, Prince and Sovereign of all Wales.” 
This last is an object of general curiosity, just as the Koh-i-noor 
‘was in 1862, and it is a beautiful thing,—a smooth, translucent 
ball, like white of egg, and above it lies a card, with the 
following inscription:—‘‘ This pebble has been preserved ever 
since his [Prince Gwynedd’s] time in the families of Rhewaedog 
and Rhiwlas, who are lineally descended from him, and before the 
death of the head of the family the crack is said to widen imper- 
ceptibly.” One does not see the crack, the precious pebble being 
probably arranged with a view to the feelings of the present 
head of the unpronounceable house. A little further on we 
find the silver harp which forms the prize at the Elsteddvod, 
and has been in the Mostyn family from time immemorial. It 
is a beautiful object of early British work, and suspended by its 
side is the original patent granted by Queen Elizabeth to Sir 
Richard Bulkeley, Lord Mostyn, and others, for the establishment 
of the Eisteddvod, which was signed by the Queen at Chester, in 
the ninth year of her reign. In the same case with two exquisitely 
beautiful crystal coffers, damascened with minute gold arabesques, 
so delicate that they might have been traced by the feet of grass- 
hoppers, which are lent by the Duke of Westminster, is a rich 
treasure from the stores of Corby. Mr. Howard lends the golden 
rosary and crucifix of Mary, Queen of Scots. Its beads, all gold, 
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are as large as arbutus-berries, and large pearls hang from the 
crucifix :—‘‘ According to tradition, this precious object was pre- 
gented by the Pope to Queen Mary, and was the one worn by her 
at her execution, 1586. On the scaffold she charged her faithful 
servant, Sir Andrew Melville, the master of her household, to con- 
vey the rosary asa last token to the Earl and Countess of Arundel. 
It came into the possession of the Dukes of Norfolk as a part of 
the collection of the celebrated Thomas, Earl of Arundel, and 
was presented by the late Charles, Duke of Norfolk, to Mr. 
Henry Howard, of Corby Castle. It is said that a servant 
took it into her head that the rosary ought to be cleaned, and 
boiled it some time in water; when taken out, the enamel had 
dropped off.” 

Thomas d Becket’s “ grace-cup”’ is not far from this relic, which 
those who have not in them faith or fear of Mr. Froude will 
regard with interest ; and a little beyond are the watch and the 
tablets which Queen Mary’s grandson, Charles I., gave to Mr. 
Herbert, as he was walking through St. James’s Park to White- 
hall on that January morning when he almost redeemed the errors 
of his life by the nobleness with which he left it. The Wynn con- 
tributions include many objects almost as interesting, and to 
indicate all that is attractive in the lists of gems, cameos, minia- 
tures, and manuscripts would be simply to reprint the catalogue. 
The Indian carved stones from the collection of Colonel Guthrie 
are of indescribable beauty, especially a white jade sword-handle 
carved with chrysanthemums and leaves ; and an oval plateau, 
inlaid with fine gold scrolls, and set with diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds, which is too daintily exquisite for anything except a 
corner cupboard in a fairy’s boudoir. The iron and locksmith’s 
work might vie with the treasures of the Musée de Cluny; 
the wood-carvings are few, but beautiful; the collection of 
Wedgwood’s jasper ware is unique; the MSS. include such 
treasures as “* Y Sanct Greal” of the time of Henry VL., the 
earliest copy of the works of the Venerable Bede, and a unique 
work in the extinct Cornish language; the illuminated works 
from Sir Kenelm Digby's collection are of extraordinary beauty. 
The Japanese collection is unparallelled, especially in Satsuma 
faience ; and the collection of arms might excite the envy of the 
Musée d'Artillerie. Among the most suggestive of the objects 
included in the arms (Section N) are a very fine German execu- 
tion-axe, ‘the blade engraved with sacred subjects;” and a 
curious slave-collar, pierced with the name, ‘‘ Roger Owen, Esq., 
1705.” 

After a very short time the Exhibition grows so much upon 
the previously desponding visitor, that he makes up his mind it 
will take him at least a week to appreciate thoroughly the art 
treasures which are displayed in the unlikely and uncongenial 
town of Wrexham. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——< 
MR. SNOW’S RENUNCIATION OF HIS ORDERS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPBOTATOR.”) 
Srr,—You say you “do not regard it as a true description of the 
moral experience of man to say that the Natura Naturans in him, 
the natural tendency which tries to transform him, is always on the 
side of good.” I will show that it is. Your readers must not 
take me to say that our natural appetites are always right. If 
80, farewell indeed to all morality, nay, farewell to‘all humanity. 
I am in a position to deny the rectitude of our natural appetites 
far more unreservedly than most of your Broad-Church friends, 
as I could prove by quotations from their written and spoken 
ideas concerning the redemption of the body. In fact, the moral 
teaching I most approve of, on the whole, is that which is given 
by the more unworldly portion of the Catholics and Ritualists, 
and I have a strong faith in the virtues of asceticism. 

You must consider that I have for thirty years or more been | 
used to look on Nature in the aspect in which Darwin views it, | 
and that so viewed, Nature herself speaks, as the moralist does, of 
appetites that need mortification, and organs that need to be 
dwarfed or suppressed, in order to enable the living creature to 
adapt itself to its present surroundings ; and so I find in the con- 
scious asceticism of the man who aspires to a better state simply 
the carrying on into the sphere of consciousness of a process as | 
old as nature itself, for we find living creatures everywhere un- 
consciously starving or dwarfing those organs that have become 
useless or cumbersome. So far I have been justifying myself 


not to you, but to those uninstructed readers who might imagine | 
that you accused me of wishing to consecrate those natural | 
promptings that ‘‘ war against the soul.” 


| 
| 


Now I proceed to justify myself to you. You say that the 
natural tendency which tries to transform man is not always on 
the side of good. I assert, in opposition to this, that it does not 
lie in the power of man, who has to use speech as a medium of 
communication with his fellows, to designate the direction in 
which the human race is advancing by any other word than ‘‘ good,” 
or some other term of praise. My assertion rests on my belief 
that man, to all appearance—as far as it is given to us to judge— 
owes his advance to an inward dissatisfaction that suggests a 
better state than the present, and that his deliverance from 
thraldom to the old carnal nature out of which he is rising is due 
to the efforts to which this dissatisfaction prompts him. If this be 
granted—which I think it will be by you, though I know many 
would hesitate to admit it—if it be true that an inward dissatis- 
faction will not allow mankind to cease from attempting to realise 
a better state than the present, we must pronounce this dissatis- 
faction to be on the side of good. What each man deliberately 
and permanently desires and presses forward to he cannot but 
praise or call “good.” What the human race permanently desires 
and presses forward to, the human race cannot but unitedly praise, 
and so “‘good” becomes the true name of it. 

Finally, not to leave your editorial note imperfectly answered, 
I think “moral experience ” confirms this. What makes a man 
ashamed to look his fellow-men in the face? What makes aman 
afraid of being seen or known, so that his fear inspeaks visions of 
the all-seeing eye, of an omnipotent, omnipresent Judge. The 
thing that makes a man ashamed to look his fellow-men in the 
face, and goes on from thence to suggest transcendental fears, is 
the feeling that he is being led or has been led by his own incon- 
siderate selfish desires to thwart those things that mankind has 
most deeply and permanently at heart. Something, ‘‘ touching 
th’ electric chain wherewith we’re darkly bound,” makes him feel 
that in thwarting the will of his race, he is doing what he himself 
will look back on with remorse. He does not probably intel- 
lectually apprehend, but he feels the fact that his own will has its 
perennial root in the will of mankind ; I go on to say in the will 
of the great Creator of all; thus he stands self-convicted of 
having thwarted that Will which it is deadly sin to thwart.—I 
am, Sir, &c., G. D. Snow. 


[It seems to us that Mr. Snow overlooks the deterioration of 
organisation which is often needed ‘in order to enable the living 
creature to adapt itself to its present surroundings ;” and certainly 
Darwinism teaches that deterioration—suppression of a noble but 
dangerous quality—is not an infrequent result of the operation 
of the mere natura naturans, both in natural and in moral life. 
Unless you limit the meaning of the natura naturans to the moral 
instincts themselves, the natura naturans is often immoral,— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—I see that Mr. Snow repeats in his second letter that what 
has chiefly urged him to repudiate the doctrine of Divine Grace, 
as interpreted by the Christian Church, is the ‘ deleterious” 
moral influence which he perceives this doctrine to exercise. He 
charges it with putting ordinary moral study and endeavour under 
a ban, and paralysing discipline. In the interest of morality, 
therefore, he feels bound to deny the necessity of a ‘supernatural 
initiative,” and to affirm that man is nothing but a part of nature. 
Your own excellent article leaves room, I think, for some remarks 
as to the bearing of the Christian doctrine and Mr. Snow's re- 
spectively upon active morality. 

Two things surprise me,—first, that Mr. Snow should have been 
led to associate with the Christian doctrine the practical tendency 
which he attributes to it; and secondly, that he should regard 
his own doctrine as supplying the force and spring which he 
desires. I am familiar, of course, with the paradoxical terms in 
which the inability of man to do any good thing of himself bas 
been asserted. The author of the barrel-organ lines, “ Doing 
is a deadly thing, doing ends in death,” might quote parallel 
passages from St. Paul, from Luther, and from many another 
deeply-moved Christian, compared with which our Anglican 

Articles would seem moderate indeed. But Mr. Snow is not one 

of those who would look at the problem from the point of view of 

mere logic, and ask how, if everything good is thus to be referred 

to a supernatural initiative, man can be responsible for his actions, 

or can be expected or desired to do anything. He cannot be 

unaware that his own doctrine is open to the same treatment. As 

you have pointed out, if the Calvinistic creed makes man an 

automaton in God’s hands, the Naturalistic creed at least equally 

makes him an automaton in Nature’s hands. But Mr. Snow's 
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‘* Nature” includes God, and the working of Nature, in his 
theory, includes the prompting of deliberate conscious endeavour 
in man’s mind and heart. And similarly, according to the 
Christian theory, it belongs to the primary action of divine 
grace to awaken endeavour, to move to choice, to impel to con- 
flict, to liberate the will, not to crush it. ‘‘ Striving according to 
his working which worketh in me mightily,” thus the Christian 
describes his better life. Indeed, it might seem that Mr. Snow 
would be satisfied if Christians would allow that the divine 
power moves in all men as wellas in earnestly-believing Christians. 
But he does not need to be told that this is actually the faith of 
almost all Christians, and especially of intelligent Anglicans. It 
is too evident that he desires that no divine action should be 
recognised besides that creative impulse which is to be traced in 
unconscious as well as conscious creatures. In agreement with 
the newest German philosophy, he depreciates consciousness. He 
speaks of ‘‘the same providence as actuating all living matter, 
whether of the sort labelled ‘ conscious’ or of the sort labelled 
‘unconscious,’” Now I appreciate highly what seem to me the 
profound and instructive ideas which Mr. Snow has contributed 
to natural theology. I see no reason why Christians should not 
rejoice to trace in all growth and instinct the same divine energy 
which reveals itself in the strivings of God’s spiritual children. 
But the sort of matter labelled ‘‘ conscious ” cannot act livingly 
as by instinctive impulse only. It is constrained to ask why, 
and for what end. Mr. Snow appears to make nothing of the 
all-important difference that in the matter labelled ‘uncon- 
scious ” we think of the creative impulse as unresisted, whilst in 
the ‘‘conscious” we are compelled to speak of it as if it may be 
resisted, and often is resisted. To tell men that their conscious 
activity is impelled in exactly the same manner as the unconscious 
activity of the jelly-fish sounds like a mockery, and every one 
feels that in proportion as he comes near to a practical adoption 
of this hypothesis the tension of his higher humanity is relaxed. 
I cannot understand how Mr. Snow can imagine that his theory 
of human life is more favourable to moral effort than that which 
teaches men to look up to a God who will hear their prayers and 
sustain and guide those who seek His help. 

He must surely admit that the men who have been most energetic 
for good in the history of the world have been precisely those in 
whom the consciousness of being called and inspired from above, 
and the sense of the nothingness of man without God, have been 
the strongest. Our consummate example of this union of energy 
with faith is St, Paul, because of the greatness of his energy, and 
because it is to him that Christendom owes the primary authori- 
tative statement of the doctrine which Mr. Snow repudiates, that 
in man—that is, in his flesh—dwells no good thing, and that it is 
God who works in him both to will and to work. After him, the 
man who has perhaps been most vehement in his affirmation of the 
same doctrine is Luther. He delighted in putting things defiantly, 
and some of his expressions about the worth of believingas compared 
with doing have caused those whom Mr. Snow calls the “‘ stupid and 
leaden-hearted ” critics to hold up their hands in horror, from his 
own day to this. But who thinks of Luther as one whose moral 
fibre was relaxed, whose intensity of effort was numbed, who was 
made regardless of sound discipline, by his creed? He hada 
famous controversy with Erasmus, in which the more polished and 
scholarly divine contended for the freedom of the human will; 
but which of the two was the more practical and energetic re- 
former? Or does Calvin exhibit any unwillingness to direct his 
fellow-men, any faintness of endeavour, any disbelief in the effi- 
cacy of discipline? His case is a very curious one. He did worse 
for the doctrine of St. Paul than throw it into trenchant and de- 
fiant paradoxes; he formulated it in intellectual propositions, 
which duly included the negative statements apparently implied 
in the positive ; he was the vigorous logical champion of divine 
grace, rather than the ardent believer in it. But he is known 
also as having tried with peculiar insistency to apply a strict coer- 
cive religious rule to a whole civil community. He is the eccle- 
siastical disciplinarian, the anti-Erastian, who degraded the 
Lord's Supper into an instrument of penal repression. Instead of 
caring too little for discipline, he is the warning example of a 
pastor who believed in it too much. 

It is hardly worth while, in a controversy such as that which 
Mr, Snow challenges, to dwell upon the crude imposture of 
Antinomianism. So far as my knowledge goes, we are in no 
danger from it at the present time. Even the revivalist religion, 


which sings that ‘‘ Doing is a deadly thing,” is fruitful, according 
to its lights, in good works. The Evangelical piety of the age 
has made honourable efforts in establishing refuges, reformatories, 
orphanages, schools, in promoting temperance, in improving the 


dwellings of the poor and lightening their drudgery; its 
missionaries amongst the heathen have everywhere declared 
their chief hope to lie in the training of the very young. 
I mention especially that section of the Church to which 
belongs the traditional advocacy of faith against works, 
But to speak more generally, it is simply idle to reproach 
the Christian faith in a ‘‘supernatural initiative” with weak- 
ening moral energy and paralysing sound discipline, It 
is anything but idle, on the other hand, to suspect the 
naturalistic creed of such a tendency. Its advocates allege that, 
according to their theory, all the good that has been done in past 
time, by St. Paul or any other man, was done by Nature, and 
that what Nature has done it will probably continue progressively 
todo. But it should be remembered that the good was done 
whilst men believed, whether rightly or wrongly, that a higher 
Power was calling, inspiring, and guiding them. The course of 
things might be different, if men were brought to reject this belief 
as a deleterious superstition. Those who are persuaded that they 
need and can be no better than they are forced by nature, with 
its irresistible law of development, to become, are likely to leave 
it to nature to make them what it pleases. This is a conclusion 
which no serious person can contemplate without misgivings. A 
belief in Evolution is no adequate substitute for the faith which 
inspires awe and hope and self-sacrifice, and which is therefore 
the indispensable ground of a living and active morality.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. LueEwetyn Davies. 





1798 AND 1876. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Mr. Murphy writes that “it is certain” that outrages on 
women were “not general” in Ireland during the suppression of 
the rebellion in 1798. May I refer him to the correspondence of 
Lord Cornwallis, Vol. iii., pp. 74-89, where the Viceroy says that 
he “put an end to free quarters, which comprehended universal 
rape and robbery throughout the kingdom?” Also to Plowden, 
p. 702, note, where he will find,—‘‘ It was boasted by officers of 
rank that within certain large districts no home had been left un- 
defiled.” These outrages may not have been “‘ general” enough to- 
remain in the ‘“‘ popular remembrance,” or the Irish people may 
be more forgiving or forgetful than Mr. Murphy imagines. 

But this does not prevent Mr. Congreve’s parallel, both 
as an argument and a parallel, from being a very false one, 
after all. It has no point, unless it be this,—that the English 
Government was about as responsible for the cruelties of 
1798 as the Turkish Government of the present day for 
those of 1876, and therefore the English people should not be 
so ready to condemn the Turks. Now, in the first place, we don’t 
need Mr. Congreve to tell us of 1798,—we know we were not 
blameless then, and that is just the very reason why we condemn 
the Turks now. So much for the argument, if, indeed, it is possi- 
ble that a man of Mr. Congreve’s ability can have intended it for 
an argument, or for anything but a taunt. Perhaps, as you, I 
think, have suggested, he is destitute of all sense of the ridiculous. 
In the second place, I, for one, am sick and tired of hearing-one- 
sided statements about 1798 from people whose patriotism shows 
itself chiefly by fouling their own nest. It is quite true we were 
far from blameless in 1798, but Irishmen have, at least, as much 
to answer for from 1796-1798 as Euglishmen. It wasan English 
Viceroy who in 1796 introduced a measure of Catholic relief, 
and gave hope to an oppressed nation that all men, whether 
Catholics or Protestants, might before long be equal before 
the law. It was Irish placemen and Protestants who hunted him 
out of office to save the King of England's conscience, as they said, 
but in reality to save their own places and patronage. It was an 
Irish Parliament that let loose upon Irishmen the Irish Protestant 
Yeomanry and Militia,—the Bashi-Bazouks of 1798. It was this 
Irish Yeomanry and Militia that committed against their own coun- 
trymen by farthe greater part of the excesses which Englishmen to- 
day regard with horror. It was an Irish Parliament that passed with- 
out opposition the Act of Indemnity which gave legal protection 
for all these excesses, and which sheltered ‘ Flogging Fitzgerald,” 
himself an Irishman, from punishment which he so richly deserved. 
It was an English commander, Sir Ralph Abercromby, who first 
attempted.to check the licence of the Irish Yeomanry, and it was 
Irish Yeomanry officers who got him recalled for his sympathy 
with their own fellow-countrymen. It was an English Viceroy, 
Lord Cornwallis, who did finally put an end to the excesses of the 
Irish Yeomanry ; and it was, once more, Irish Yeomanry officers 
who accused him of excessive lenity to Irishmen. Is not all this 





written in Mr, Massey’s “History of England?” When Mr. 
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Congreve can find Turkish officers like Lord Fitzwilliam, Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, and Lord Cornwallis, let him begin to draw 
his historical parallels between Englishmen in 1798 and Turks 
in 1876. 
a ‘humanity ” be the sense of all that is human, the apostles 
of humanity should be above all students of history. But, per- 
haps, ‘‘ humanity ” is only exoteric slang for positivism, and the 
‘‘eyolution of humanity” means the ‘evolution of positivism.” 
Whichever way you put it, the phrase seems to be another name 
for the struggle for existence, only the fittest to survive is quietly 
assumed to be the Positivist. Can Mr. Congreve be, in all serious- 
ness, the author of the following well-known lines, which are 
generally supposed to be the good-humoured satire of a benighted 
4‘inorganic Christian ?”— 
“There was an ape in the days that were earlier ; 

Centuries passed, and his hair it grew curlier ; 

Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist,— 

He was a man,—and a Positivist.” 
Here we have, perchance, a verse from one of the hymns of the 
Church of the future. 

But seriously, let the struggle for existence proceed by all 
means, and let the fittest survive, and let any one call it by any 
name he likes. Only don’t tie the hands of those who long to 
strike the oppressor and succour the oppressed, because the 
oppressed happen to be inorganic Christians, and the oppressor 
a valuable link between the religions of Europe and the East. 
To crush the oppressor of another may be somebody's notion of 
the best way of struggling for his own existence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Westward Ho. F. W. Hasiam. 





4 TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Smr,—Will you allow me to say a few words in answer to the 
questions raised by you in your last week’s notice of Miss 
Shirreff’s paper on ‘* The Training of Teachers,” read at the 
Social Science Congress? Whether it be desirable or not to 
make a license to teach a sine qué non in this country, as it is in 
Germany and other Continental States, surely it must be de- 
sirable that the employers of educational labour, whether parents, 
governors, or heads of schools, should be able to obtain some 
satisfactory guarantee that they will get what they pay 
for, and that those to whom they entrust the care of their 
children or pupils are duly prepared for the task. Had 
I space, I could adduce abundant evidence, on the highest 
authority, to show that more harm can be done by incompetent 
educators than by incompetent medical practitioners. I will 
give you but one instance, related to me a short time 
ago by the head master of one of our great public schools. 
At the time of his appointment, he was so ignorant of all 
that concerned the health of his boys, that when, in his 
first year of office, a case of scarlet-fever occurred in the 
school, he had no idea of its dangerous character, and thought 
scarlet-fever was a disease boys had to get through, like whooping- 
cough and measles! He was taught better in this and doubt- 
less many other important branches of his trust, by the severe 
lessons of experience; but what was the price of those lessons 
to the boys at whose cost they were learnt, to their parents, 
to society at large? Let me add, that it is the’ pressing 
demand you allude to for all the teachers we can get 
which makes the supply of some means for duly qualifying 
them so urgent. While the demand was small, we might 
trust—though at what risk I have already shown—to the old 
hap-hazard way of supplying it. But now that it is an army that 
we want, we must recruit it, not from the few only whose natural 
genius may supply the defects of training, but from the great 
mass of average men and women, who will do excellent service, if 
properly trained to it, but can no more work out a good system 
for themselves than the crew of a ship can invent the rules of 
navigation or construct their own sailing-charts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
18 Cadogan Place, October 28. Maria G. Grey. 





PROFESSOR BARRETT AND DR. CARPENTER. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—I wrote in haste last week to save the post. I hope nothing 
I said then or shall say in this letter may be found wanting in 
courtesy towards Dr. Carpenter, whom it would be simply im- 
pertinent for one comparatively young and unknown to address 
otherwise than respectfully. 

In his letter to the Spectator of October 14, Dr. Carpenter re- 
marks, ‘If Professor Barrett had brought forward the question in 
this aspect [viz., muscle versus mind-reading] (as I understood it 





to be his intention to do), I should have been very glad to discuss 
it.” The fact is, thata large part of my paper was occupied with 
the subject here referred to, and not only so, but I quoted from 
his work on “Mental Physiology” the same illustrative cases 
which Dr. Carpenter gives you in his letter. 

If by spiritualism be meant that modern necromancy which 
asserts the power of communing with the dead, or if it mean 
action at a distance through the agency of spiritual beings, or 
simply attributiag any inexplicable fact to supernatural agency, 
then my paper before the British Association contained no reference 
to spiritualism. It recorded certain veritable phenomena, and I 
endeavoured ‘to tell what I saw in a plain way,” asking for an 
explanation, which I had diligently sought for in vain. I, for one, 
will welcome any physiological solution ; but to be satisfactory, it 
must be a fota causa, and not merely a vera causa. By far the 
most interesting and able work I have met with on the ‘‘ common- 
sense ” side of the question—the recent treatise by Dr. Hammond, 
of New York, which discusses the subject in a rational and scien- 
tific spirit—breaks down when viewed in this light.* Neverthe- 
less such a work ought to be prized by spiritualists as a mental 
tonic,—a chapter read before a séance would rapidly dispel all but 
those residual phenomena which certainly exist unexplained, and 
are worth any trouble and contumely to obtain in their purity. 

I was fully aware of the danger of little unconscious revelations, 
but nevertheless was led to a belief that a true mind-reading has 
some basis in fact, remarking, after the cases I gave in support, 
that ‘‘the important point is that every care was taken to pre- 
vent any unconscious muscular action of the face, or otherwise 
giving any indication to the subject.” Moreover, Dr. Carpenter 
must have forgotten that he did discuss this question at Glasgow, 
bringing forward those arguments and anecdotes with which the 
public have become familiar, through their repetition in his various 
lectures and writings. 

I may be mistaken, but my impression is that there isa marked 
tendency in Dr. Carpenter’s more recent utterances partially to 
admit the points he has so long been engaged in refuting, under 
the plea that he has always ‘‘ maintained a reserve of possibility ” 
as to their occurrence ; perhaps it is not too much to hope that 
some day the facts will be found to furnish singularly conclusive 
illustrations of the views he has so long advocated. 

There was a time, I am told, when an eminent physician lost 
much of his reputation and practice for his enthusiastic advocacy 
of mesmerism, and yet he was a man not ‘‘ignorant,” as I am, 
‘* of the instruments with which he dealt.” When, however, Mr, 
Braid disguised the offensive word ‘‘ mesmerism ” under the harmless 
and better term “hypnotism,” and presented the phenomena in a 
milder and more scjentific manner, physiologists no longer found 
in these facts simple illustrations of hysteria, but conclusive 
evidence of the theory of dominant ideas.t No doubt a great 
deal of nonsense was talked by the earlier mesmerists, but the 
nonsense would have disappeared sooner, if the statements of men 
like Dr. Elliotson and Mr. Atkinson had been fairly met and 
calmly inquired into, instead of being received with smiles of pity 
or howls of disdain. 

Dr. Carpenter next remarks, ‘‘I considered that the introduc- 
tion of matters which would necessarily involve the question of 
intentional deceit was most undesirable and foreign to the objects 
of the Association.” This statement, I presume, is meant to refer 
to my paper. If so, I would leave your readers to judge of its 
correctness by referring to the verbatim report of that paper, and 
the discussion thereon,t wherein, I think, it will be found that 
Dr. Carpenter’s speech, and not my paper, was open to the ob- 
jection he brings. One-half of the speech in question was devoted 
to the Davenport Brothers and to Slade, and a second speech, 
containing some statements since corrected by eye-witnesses, 
ended in an altercation—caused by a misapprehension of Mr. 
Wallace’s remarks—features probably more foreign to the objects 
of the Association than anything contained in my paper. 

I now come to the last paragraph in Dr. Carpenter's letter. 
In the first place, is there anything to justify Dr. Car- 
penter’s implication that my experiments were similar to 





* Are not neurologists, and indeed all of us, in danger of forgetting that the 
diagnosis and naming of a nervous disease do not explain it? Are we really 
any nearer the truth, when a case is dismissed by referring it at once to 
chorea, catalepsy, epilepsy, or it may be to all combined in one? I ask as one 
“ignorant of the instruments with which he deals.” 

t Cf. “Ca ter’s Mental Physiology.” Second Edition, pp. 616, e¢ seg.; and 
“ Maudsley's Physiology of Mind,” Third Edition, p. 319. To these eminent writers 


I would refer the Saturday Reviewer, who, commenting with virtuous indignation 
upon my paper at G@ , finds such innocent delight in 
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those published by Mr. Crookes and Mr. Varley? In the 
next place, I am at a loss to understand what is meant by 
my putting ‘‘as much faith in tricky girls and women as in 
my thermometers and electroscopes.” I have nothing to do 
with the tricks of mediums. That is a matter I am glad to 
leave in the abler hands of Professor Lankester and Dr. Car- 
penter. Moreover, I expressly stated in my paper that the facts 
I had observed were brought forward ‘‘in the hope of eliciting 
further information, or of stimulating inquiry by those more 
competent than myself.” 

But though Dr. Carpenter uses such expressions towards those 
who differ in opinion from himself, I think we ought to regard 
the spirit of the writer rather than the accident of his language, 
and here I yield to none in my admiration for the perseverance 
with which Dr. Carpenter has for a quarter of a century endea- 
voured to arrive at the bottom of this matter. Hardly any pro- 
fessional medium escapes him. At one time it is Mr. Foster, then 
Mr. Home, now Dr. Slade, and again, according to the Daily 
News of Saturday last, Mrs. Kane. In fact, were it any one else 
but Dr. Carpenter, whose philosophy places him above the 
contagious influences of epidemic delusions, we should suspect 
such an ardent investigator to be wanting in that intellectual 
fortitude which comes from a steady reliance on ‘unconscious 
cerebration.” 

I have received this week a letter from a distinguished man of 
science, alike respected for the sobriety of his judgment and for 
his life-long researches, with the following extract from which, 
perhaps, you will allow me to close this letter, for the length of 
which I ought to apologise :— 

**It surprises me much that any man is found to think the fascinating 
investigation you are engaged in of little importance, or that any man 
is found who thinks his own opinion so important that he cares for no 
evidence. I have not yet been able to find a book which contains all 
the laws of nature needed to sustain the world...... I am not aware 
of any law of nature (except the most obvious, such as are seen by 
common observers) which is sustained by so many assertions so well 
attested as far as respectability of evidence goes,..... he indica- 
tions we have, point to some mighty truth more decidedly than 
even the aberrations of Uranus to the newest of the great planets. 
If we could prove the action of mind at a distance by constant ex- 


periment, it would be a discovery that would make all other discoveries 
seem trifles,” 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. F. Barrert. 


Royal College of Science, Dublin. 
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POSSIBILITIES. 


“On the earth the broken arcs, in the heaven a perfect round.” 
—R. Brownine's Abt Vogler. 
“ What are we all but a mood, 
A single mood of the life 
Of the Being in whom we exist, 
Who alone is all things in one ?""—M. ARNOLD. 


WHEN man at length his ideal height hath gained, 
So that the heavenly kingdom is attained, 

Will there be any room for tears and pain, 

For dim grey twilights, sobbing wind, and rain, 
Mist, wreaths, and flying clouds, the thunder’s roar, 
Or the sea breaking on a lonely shore, 

With all the yearnings these things shadow forth? 
Is the pathetic minor but for earth, 

And will the heavens resound with joy alone, 
Though sadness often makes a deeper tone ? 

Must all of life fall off that cannot show 

Some fruit that did to full perfection grow ? 

The tottering steps, the pause, even the fall, 

Will not eternal life have time for all; 

And in the circle of Infinity 

Must not all moods of life unfolded lie, 

But all complete,—the weak within the strong, 
And the one verse become a perfect song ; 

The bud, the blossom, the fruit-laden bough, 
Seen by the light of the eternal now ? 

May not all discords to one concord lead— 
Whose every missing note would leave a need 
Deep, unimagined as a world untrod— 

An infinite harmony whose name is God ? 











BOOKS. 


JOHN LOCKE.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. 


We left Locke at Oxford, at the age of 33, in 1666, studying 
medicine, and political, no less than moral and metaphysical, 
philosophy. It was in this year that, on the occasion of a visit by 
Lord Ashley to his son at the University, Locke was requested to 
provide a supply of the medicinal waters of Astrop for Lord 
Ashley, who was sufferlng from an internal abscess caused by 
a fall. The acquaintance between the statesman and the 
philosophic physician which thus began, ripened rapidly into- 
a friendship which only ended with the death of Shaftes- 
bury. He became an inmate and member of Lord Ashley’s 
family, as physician, tutor to his son, and trusted adviser 
alike in domestic and public affairs, while he was left free to 
spend a large portion of his time in his own pursuits. The third 
Lord Shaftesbury tells us that his grandfather's family ‘“ was in 
every respect so happy in him, that he seemed a good guardian 
angel sent to bless it.” And he proceeds to relate a singular 
instance of this guardianship, in the selection of a wife for the son: 
of the first lord, the negotiations for which with the Lady 
Dorothy, daughter of the Earl of Rutland, were intrusted to 
Locke, and carried by him to a_ successful termination. 
By a skilful operation Locke saved the life of Lord Ashley 
when it was despaired of; but from this time to the end of 
his life he had to keep up a continued struggle for 
his own life, though his ill-health did not prevent his continued 
activity in the service of his friends and his country. He assisted 
Lord Ashley in drawing up a Constitution for the new settlement 
of Carolina; he became Secretary of Presentations and Secretary 
to the Council of Trade and Plantations. After Shaftesbury had 
been dismissed from the Chancellorship, Locke went to France 
for his health, where we find him gathering information on every 
subject, making new friends, and corresponding with old ones, 
and revising and expanding his notes which he had writter 
in previous years in preparation for his ‘‘ Essay concerning 
Human Understanding.” The political crisis which in 1678 brought 
out Shaftesbury from his imprisonment in the Tower to become 
President of the Privy Council recalled Locke to England, that 
he might resume his former relations with that statesman as: 
his political adviser. Mr. Fox Bourne says,—‘ The stray details 
that have come down to us fully justify the inference that he 
was intimately concerned in all the important business of the 
time, often serving Shaftesbury, not only as his adviser, but also 
as his agent.” The great question now in debate was that of the 
successor to the Throne after the death of Charles II. Locke 
does not appear to have approved his patron’s advocacy of the 
Duke of Monmouth in preference to the Prince of Orange; he 
vainly endeavoured to dissuade Shaftesbury from taking part in 
the insurrection for placing the Duke at once on the throne, and 
retired to his medical studies at Oxford, while the Earl fied to 
Holland, where he soon after died. But Locke had become an 
object of suspicion to the Government. He left England, where 
his life was no longer safe, for Holland. He was expelled 
from his studentship by order of the Crown, after a summons 
from Dr. Fell, then Bishop of Oxford as well as Dean of Christ- 
church, to return and answer to the charges against him. He 
prepared to return to meet those charges, not being aware that 
while Dr. Fell was corresponding with him in terms of affec- 
tionate friendship, he was secretly plotting with the Court to 
entrap his friend into some language which might justify the 
most rigorous treatment of him. But probably warned in time, 
he remained in Holland, only to quit it after the revolution 
which seated William and Mary on the throne, and when his 
liberty and life were no longer in danger in England, from false 
accusations as to plots in which he had taken no part, language 
which he had never uttered, and pamphlets which he had never 
written. 

Even in Holland Locke was not free from danger, and he was 
obliged to remain for a considerable time in concealment, since he 
was among the proscribed whose surrender was demanded of the 
States by the English Government. He resided at Utrecht, at 
Amsterdam, and at Rotterdam, by turns. In Holland he became 
acquainted with the great teachers of undogmatic theology, 
Limborch and Le Clerc. ‘Their political and theological sym-- 
pathies were in harmony with his own, and the harmony was the 








* The Life of John Locke. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 2vyols. London: Henry 8.. 
King and Co. 1876. 
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greater as their mutual influence on each other developed into 
intimate and life-long friendship. In 1657 Locke had written, 
though he had neither published nor finished, an ‘“‘ Essay concern- 
ing Toleration,” the existence of which (amongst the Shaftesbury 
Papers) was first discovered by Mr. Fox Bourne, who has printed 
it in these volumes. He now rewrote his thoughts on this sub- 
ject, in a letter addressed to Limborch. It was written in Latin, 
in 1685; but in the fashion which Locke’s modesty and caution had 
made usual with him it remained in manuscript, to be circulated 
and read among his friends, till 1689, when it was almost imme- 
diately after published and translated into English, to be followed 
by a second and a third ‘“‘ Letter concerning Toleration,” in reply 
to ** Answers,” by Jonas Praart. His time during these years of 
exile was occupied with incessant literary activity, including the 
finishing of his “‘ Essay concerning Human Understanding,” and his 
preparing and printing an epitome of this in Le Clere’s Bibliotheque 
Universelle. His letters to his many friends are numerous, and 
abounding, as always, with knowledge and wisdom, with fun and 
humour, and with affection and sympathy ; and meanwhile, says 
Mr. Fox Bourne :— 

“ He was ready to take part in public work where his services were 

wanted and could be made useful to the world, and the time had now 
come for this...... It is quite clear that while the Revolution was 
being planned, a hearty friendship grew up between Locke and William, 
and perhaps a heartier friendship between Locke and William’s amiable 
wife, the Princess Ma: Though there is not much to be said 
about it, there can be no doubt that political work devolved more and 
more upon him, and at last chiefly occupied his attention, while he was 
in Holland.” 
When William had reached England as its deliverer, Locke 
followed with the Princess, and there was thenceforth no obstacle 
but that of Locke’s continually increasing ill-health to his be- 
coming one of the active as well as trusted statesmen of the new 
Sovereign. Just a week after William's accession, Locke was 
offered the post of Ambassador to the Elector of Brandenburg, no 
longer the insignificant personage of whose state Locke had made 
fun in his letters to Strachey three-and-twenty years before, but 
the ablest and most important of William’s allies against Louis 
XIV. But Locke felt and explained in a letter to Lord Mor- 
daunt, through whom the post was offered to him, that his health 
wight interfere with the vigorous despatch of the business which 
was required. Nor, with all his devotion to the king and to the 
service of the country in every way which was possible for him, 
would he be tempted by like offers of Vienna or any other embassy 
that he would himself choose. As an adviser, he was always at 
nand; he accepted a small place as Commissioner of Appeals, 
and some years afterwards that of Commissioner of Trade and 
Plantations. He proposed schemes for encouraging the linen 
manufacture in Ireland, and (alas! that we must say it) for sup- 
pressing that of wool; for reforming the poor-laws; for readjusting 
the calendar: and among other economical reforms, the plan for 
restoring the silver coinage from a condition which threatened 
the nation with ruin was mainly due to Locke. 

About two years before his departure for Holland, Locke had 
become acquainted with Damaris, daughter of Dr. Cudworth, 
known as one of the ‘* Cambridge Platonists.” She became the 
second wife of Sir Francis Masham, and the old friendship of the 
lady was now shared by her husband. They received Locke con- 
stantly as a guest into their house at Oates in Essex, which 
county Sir Francis Masham represented in Parliament. And 
eventually, in the year 1691, he took up his abode with them, 
and there made his home for the remaining thirteen years of his 
life. Of Lady Masham, Locke wrote to Limborch :—‘‘ The lady 
herself is so well versed in theological and philosophical studies, 
and of such an original mind, that you will not find many men 
to whom she is not superior in wealth of knowledge and ability 
to profit by it.” That she was as good as she was wise was 
proved in all her care for Locke during the remainder of his life ; 
and her husband shared with her in kindness to their guest, if not 
in her ability to appreciate his intellectual capacity. We have no 
space to dwell on the beautiful picture of Locke’s declining years 
which Mr. Fox Bourne has given us, and for which one of the 
main sources is Lady Masham’s own narrative, written to Le 
Clere after Locke’s death. While he retained his affection for 
his old friends, and wrote continually to those he could not meet, 
he was making new ones to the last. To love and to seek truth 
and reason above all things, and in the smallest as well as in the 
greatest matters; to work for others as the habitual duty of life, 
and for the public good, no less than in private; and thus to 
live and work as in God's service,—these things Locke never 
ceased to inculcate on all around him, alike by example and 

precept. 
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strong, so that it was justly said of him that he laid his 
adversary on his back, but neither soiled nor even tumbled 
his clothes. In his intercourse with his friends he was a8 
simple and modest as he was genial and affectionate, and 
expressed himself with a humility not less striking than his 
wisdom. He never married, and there is only slight indication 
(in the remaining letter to his father) that he had once thought 
of marriage ; but his devotion to Lady Masham, to her daughter, 
and to the little maiden he called ‘his wife,” was as tender as it 
was refined and pure; while this purity is the more noticeable, in a 
day when (as we know from Swift's letters) even virtuous women 
could tolerate a coarseness that would now be hardly endured by 
the vicious. The evening before his death he said, ‘‘My work here 
is almost at an end, and I thank God for it;” and again, when 
the family were assembled to pray beside him and for him, as he 
had desired, he repeated, ‘1 heartily thank God for all his good- 
ness and mercies to me, but above all for his redemption of me by 
Jesus Christ.” He died next day, Lady Masham reading to him 
in the Psalms at his request: ‘‘he raised his hands to his eyes, 
closed them, and all was over.” In the words of this his devoted 
friend, written while she was still in deepest grief for her loss, 
‘‘his death was like his life, truly pious, yet natural, easy, and 
unaffected ; nor can time, I think, ever produce a more eminent 
example of reason and religion than he was, living and dying.” 

Locke was a great man, and especially a great Englishman. It 
is not too much to say that among the multitude of the unknown 
great and good who, age after age, have combined to create the 
English character, Locke stands as one of the few whom we can 
still call by name. Arriving at manhood in the crisis of our 
greatest national revolution, he saw what was the temperate 
middle course, and took it. He neither adhered to the Puritanism 
in which he had been brought up, nor passed over to the 
Royalism of reaction which was succeeding it. He rose above 
party and partial considerations and conclusions, and held on 
that higher but not less practical course which he lived to see 
opening upon the table-lands of constitutional monarchy in the 
State, and ecclesiastical and theological toleration in the Church. 
And to Locke himself we owe much of the still increasing and 
multiplying blessings of freedom, the seeds of which he then 
helped to sow. In philosophy and in theology, as in politics, he 
took the English middle course; if he did not soar to the ideal 
regions of ontology, he did not sink into those of materialism, nor 
did he content himself with the compromises of scepticism or 
negation. Everywhere he essayed to discover and deal with facts, 
to observe them in the light of reason, and so to establish a 
trustworthy method by which those who would use it might 
make new and continual progress in the path which he thus 
pointed out. An honest and devout believer in the Christian 
revelation, he maintained that revelation was addressed to the 
reason, and not to some blind faculty of servile submission to 
unintelligible authority. A lover of truth above all things, he 
taught that it was in facts, and not in theory and hypothesis, that 
truth must be sought for. And in the form, as well as in the 
matter of his thoughts, as we see them in his books, and still 
more, perhaps, in his letters, there is the same English modera- 
tion, showing itself in a certain dry pathos, dry humour, and un- 
impassioned imagination, which are all so real, and yet so self- 
restrained. The importance which he attaches to ‘‘ good-breed- 
ing,” in his “Treatise on Education,” as well as in his letters of 
advice to his younger friends, was illustrated by the habituai 
modesty as well as courtesy of his bearing to all men and women, 
in small as well as great things. And in this, too, he was English, 
—the humble and gentle servant, not the imperious lord; the 
knight, not the chevalier of romance. Lady Masham’s words 
exactly describe the character of this great and good man ; but 
he was such as she describes him because bis life was one of the 
noblest and completest, and therefore the humblest and most 
pious, self-training for that service of his country and of God in 
which he lived and died. 





THE LATE GEORGE LAWRENCE AND HIS WORK.* 
Ir is now nearly twenty years since the author of Guy Livingstone 
first came before the public, and during that time he has pro- 
duced with unfailing regularity a novel every second year; and in 
addition to these, two slight volumes of travel, and one of ballads. 
It is no exaggeration to say that during these twenty years the 
character of works of fiction has undergone an almost total 
change, and that one portion of this change is mainly due to our 


* Guy Livingstone, Sword and Gown, Barren Honour, Border and Bastille, Hagarene, 
”- 
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author. It may be readily granted that no man, author or other- 
wise, remains a favourite with even a limited section of the public 
for twenty years without possessing some decided merit ; and to 
estimate as far as may be that merit, and the influence of the 
author upon contemporary literature, is our present object. 

When the London world was taken by surprise by the appear- 
ance of Guy Livingstone, with its deification of strength and 
almost total disregard of morality, there was no room for a calm 
review of its merits; storms of applause, ridicule, and censure 
arose on all sides, and the book was violently condemned on 
the one hand, and as violently praised on the other. The 
hostile critics depicted the hero as a mixture of the prize- 
fighter and the libertine, while the admirers of the book 
praised equally vehemently the disregard of conventionalities and 
personal daring of both the hero and the author. A rumour that 
these two were one and the same person lent an additional 
piquancy to the interest, and the book sold like wild-fire. Young 
men discarded their turn-down collars and loose neck-ties, and 
dressed & Ja Guy, and even the chubbiest of the Adonises of the 
time affected ‘‘ to set his face like a flint,” and adopted to his sweet- 
heart the tones of calm command, in place of the old ones of be- 
seeching adoration. All this, of course, speedily passed off ; ‘‘ the 
cool Captain” became a recognised type of humanity, and novel 

after novel in the same strain as the first flowed year by year 
from Mr, Lawrence’s pen. There is little if any difference 
in feeling or treatment between the first novel and the last that 
this author wrote; twenty years neither altered his style nor 
modified his views, and so much alike are his works, that almost 
any one of them might be taken for an example, and serve as 
well as any, or all, the rest. 

Well, then, let us take Guy Livingstone as the type of Mr. 
Lawrence's novels, and endeavour to see what were the qualities 
that had power to render interesting and attractive such an ex- 
cessively improbable and exaggerated story; for it must be 
noticed, to begin with, that there was hardly an attempt through- 
out the book to render the story in any way credible. It was not 
by its truth to nature that the book was such a success, for truth 
of character or probability of incident there was none throughout 
thestory ; but the same qualities which made the Three Musketeers 
of Alexandre Dumas such an enormous success were also the key to 
the popularity of Guy Livingstone,—considerable narrative power, an 
unflagging succession of stirring incidents, and a complete realisa- 
tion of his chief characters ; all these peculiarities of the French 
writer were reproduced in his young English contemporary, and 
above all, it may be safely said that the marvellous swing and ‘‘ go” 
of the French story were reproduced to the fullest extent in the 
English one. The book had life,—that was the real secret of its 
success. It was written honestly from one of the lowest points 
of view capable of being taken by a perfectly honourable man, but 
nevertheless, it was written in all good-faith, and on it there was 
the impress of the writer's belief. Nothing was excused or glossed 
over,—there was no feeling that there was need for any excuse. 
For instance, the hero narrates, in the most natural manner in 
the world, to a circle of friends, ladies amongst them, ‘ the 
history of Fernande, an ange déchue of the Quartier Bréda,” and 
even the most straight-laced old lady amongst them does not 
make any objection to such a singular topic for conversation. 
Again, no one who has read the story can doubt that the true 
heroine is Flora Bellasys, who is thus described by one of the 
minor characters in the book :— 

“Sir Honry’s face grew more grave and pensive as he said, ‘ It is very 
hard on the womon certainly, that our race should have degenerated 
80, for I believe in my conscience they are as clever and as wicked and 
appreciate temptation as much as ever,’ (The gusto with which he said 
this is indescribable.) There is the Bellasys, for instance, with a 
calculating sonsuality, an astuteness of stratagom, an utter contempt 
for truth, and a capacity for making fools of men, that poor Philip the 
Regent would have worshipped. When she had no one better to corrupt, 
I have seen her take in hand an older, sadder, wiser, uglier man than my- 
self, and in three days bring him to the verge of insanity, so that he would 
scowl at his wife, his companion for forty years, the blameless mother 
of six grown-up children, with a hideous expression indicative of 
earving-knives and strychnine.” 

If the heroine is depicted as an unlovable character, there is 
little to be said of Guy’s that is at all attractive ; through the whole 
book he consistently snubs or terrifies every one he meets; he 
breaks his fiancée’s heart, and indeed keeps every one who has to 
do with him in general fear and trembling, till he mercifully 
breaks his spine, and dies to slow music, crushing a silver goblet 
in his hand. However, these are incidental exaggerations which 
affect the book, as a whole, no more than the number of leagues 
D’Artagnan rode in a day, or the quantity of wine Athos drank in 
a cellar affects the Three Musketeers. The author had knowledge 








of one style of life, the only one probably that he considered 
worth living, and this (put in the exaggerated form necessitated 
by the gigantic strength of the hero) is the life he has deseribed, 
one of strong flirtations, guinea whist, and general club philo- 
sophy,—not so much directly sneering at religion and morality, 
as tacitly ignoring the claims of either to any part in the actual 
life of man, and putting them, where indeed it seems to be the 
present fashion to put them, in the hands of women and children, 
Never has there been a more practically heathen philosophy 
preached than is inculcated in nearly every sentence of Mr. Law- 
rence’s books. It is true that there are incidental references, 
generally within two or three pages of the end, to God, or to a 
future state; but these are introduced so artificially, and are so 
totally at variance with what has gone before, that they can de- 
ceive no one, and, indeed, stand like the death’s-head at the 
Egyptian feasts, but to heighten the contrast of the surrounding 
mirth. To give some instances of this, take Sword and Gown. The 
whole of this story is devoted to the account of a love-affair be- 
tween a married man and the heroine, a famous London beauty. 
Royston Keene, the hero, is a bad edition of Guy Livingstone, 
indeed, as repulsive a character as can well be imagined. Never- 
theless, Mr. Lawrence devotes all his art to making him appear 
the victim of circumstances, till, when towards the end of the 
book, he does not pursue the heroine, who has fled away from him, 
instead of with him, for this heroic act of self-sacrifice we are 
almost invited to regard him as a martyr; and the book 
ends by Mr. Lawrence saying that there are no limits to be set 
to the mercy of Omnipotence, and perhaps ‘‘ Heaven may yet 
have more mercy than man on such a bold rider’s soul.” This 
book of Sword and Gown is in one way the best of all Mr. Law- 
rence’s works, for it has a coherence of story and an air of pro- 
bability which are hardly to be found elsewhere in his writings, 
The characters are very few in number, scarcely more than half- 
a-dozen, and are drawn with bold, vigorous strokes. The 
strong, cruel, sensual dragoon ; the equally sensual but pusillani- 
mous clergyman; the old French captain of chasseurs, crippled 
by rheumatic fever, and finding his only excitement in “ high 
play ;” the elderly companion, somewhat a dram-drinker in theo- 
logy as well as other matters; and lastly, the heroine, a proud 
Cornish beauty, are all life-like, and save the last, may be all 
met with at any Continental watering-place. The heroine, Cecil 
Tresilyan, is the most lovable of all this author’s characters, 
and one of the most successful women-portraits ever drawn in any 
but the best works of fiction. This portrait and that of Kate Seyton 
in Sans Merci show that, when Mr. Lawrence chose, few people 
could surpass him in describing an English lady. Sword and 
Gown, however, which is, in a literary point of view, quite one 
of the best of our author’s works, is in a moral point of view 
decidedly the worst, and a thoroughly bad book. The 
character of the hero and the whole tone of the story are 
detestable, and the unfairness of making one cowardly, selfish 
clergyman the occasion of an unfavourable comparison between 
Sword and Gown need not be commented on. ‘The very lack of 
exaggeration of incident, and quiet, matter-of-fact tone in which 
the story is told, renders the book doubly dangerous in its influ- 
ence, and the struggles of Cecil Tresilyan against her passion, 
and her surrender to its influence, are told with a minuteness 
and graphic power more akin to Balzac than any English writer. 
Take, for instance, the following scene, where Cecil, having dis- 
covered that her lover is married, listens to the story of his wife’s 
infidelity, and consents to his remaining at Dorade, the foreign 
watering-place where she is living. Royston Keene is supposed 
to be speaking :— 

“éT did not ask you for your decision without meaning to abide by 
it. But it would be well to pause before you made it final. Remember, 
we shall not part for days, or months, if you send me away now. At 
least, you need not fear persecution. Yet it is difficult to reconcile 
oneself to banishment. Will you not give me a chance of making 
amends for the folly you complain of ? I cannot promise that my words 
shall always be guarded and my manner artificial ; but I think I would 
rather keep your friendship than win the love of any living woman, 
and I would try hard never to offend you. Let us finish this at once. 
You have only to say, “Leave me,” and I swear that you shall be 
obeyed to the letter.’ On that last card hung all the issue of the game 
that he would have sold his soul to win; yet he spoke not eagerly, 
though very earnestly, and waited quietly for her reply, with a face 
calm as death. Cecil ought not to have hesitated for an instant; we 
all know that. But steady resolve and stoical self-denial, easy enough 
in theory, are bitterly hard in practice. It is very well to preach to the 
wayfarer that his duty is to go forward, and not tarry. Fresh and 
green grow the grasses round the Diamond of the Desert; pleasantly 
over its bright waters droop the feathery palms. How drearily the 
grey, arid sand stretches away to the sky-line! Who knows how far 
it may be to the next oasis? Let us rest yet another hour by the 
fountain. From any deliberate intention to do wrong Cecil was as pure 
as any canonised saint in the roll of virgins and martyrs, but if she had 
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been a voluptuary as elaborate as La Pompadour, she could not have 
felt more keenly that her love had increased tenfold in intensity since 
it became a crime to indulge it. The passionate energy that had 
slumbered so long in her temperament was thoroughly roused at last, 
and would make itself heard clamorously enough to drown the still, 
small voice, that said, ‘ Beware and forbear.’ Her principles were good, 
but they were not strong enough to hold their own. O pride of the 
Tresilyans! that had tempted to sin so many of that haughty house, 
when you might have saved its fairest descendant, was it the time to 
falter and fail? She looked up piteously in her great extremity ; there 
was a prayer for help in her eyes, but between them and Heaven was 
interposed a stern bronze face, not a line of it softening. At length 
the faint, broken whisper came,—‘ God help me, I cannot say it.’” 
This is a very typical passage of Mr. Lawrence’s, and the spirit 
of it is the same that runs through all his writings. That women 
if tempted will succumb may almost be said to form the chief 
tenet of his philosophy. There is hardly one of his books where 
the temptation is resisted. In the present case, the heroine is 
saved by the opportune arrival of one of her rejected admirers. 
In 1863, appeared Border and Bastille, a record of a 
journey to the United States, with the intention of joining the 
Confederate Army as a volunteer. This is, perhaps, the most 
wonderful example of a book made out of nothing that could be 
easily mentioned. Hardly any incident befell the author, and 
before he got near the Confederate lines he was taken prisoner 
by their opponents, and shut up for some months in a small 
guard-house composed of planks, whence, after much corre- 
spondence with Lord Lyons, &c., he was liberated, on the condition 
of his immediate return to England. To most people, we imagine, 
this would hardly have recommended itself as a profitable subject ; 
but Mr. Lawrence, apparently quite innocent of the comic aspect 
of the whole affair, made a book out of it, and actually succeeds, 
through the liveliness of his style and the capital he makes out of 
small incidents, in interesting the reader against his will. For 
instance, the following is the description he gives of the appear- 
ance of two Southern ladies confined in the same house with him, 
and the gift of a rosebud which he receives from one of them :— 
“Truly a fair picture, though framed in such rude setting, but almost 
as startling at first as the apparition of the fair witch in the forest was 
to Christabelle. Slightly in the background stood a mature dame, the 
mother evidently. No need to ask what their crime had been,—aid and 
abetment of the South suggested itself before you detected the ensign 
of her faith that the demoiselle still wore undauntedly,a pear! solitaire 
fashioned as a single star. I may not deny that my gloomy ‘constitu- 
tional’ seemed thenceforward a shade less dreary; but though com- 
munity of suffering does much abridge ceremony, it was some days 
before I interchanged with the fair captives any sign beyond the me- 
chanical lifting of my cap when I entered and left their presence, a sign 
duly acknowledged from above. One evening I chanced to be loitering 
almost under their window; a low, significant cough made me look up ; 
I saw the flash oi a gold bracelet, and the wave of a white hand, and 
there fe)] at my feet a fragrant, pearly rosebud, nestling in fresh green 
leaves. My thanks were, perforce, confined to a gesture and a dozen 
hurried words; but I would the prison-beauty could believe that fair 
Jane Beaufort’s rose was not more prized than hers, though the first 
was a love-token granted to a King, the last only a graceful gift to an 
unlucky stranger. I suppose that most men whose past is not utterly 
barren of romance are weak enough to keep some withered flowers till 
they have lived memory down, and I pretend not to be wiser than my 
fellows. Other fragrant messengers followed in their season, but if ever 
I ‘win hame to mine ain countree,’ I make mine avow to enshrine that 
first rosebud in my reliquaire with all honour and solemnity, there to 
abide till one of us be dust.” 
This use of antiquated words and phrases is another of our 
author’s peculiarities, and occasionally is productive of a most 
absurd effect. It is hardly possible to imagine anybody at the pre- 
sent time ‘‘ making mine avow to enshrine .. . . in my reliquaire” 
either a rosebud, or anything else ; and the same thing may be 
noticed in the introduction into the text of Latin, Greek, and 
French words and phrases. Thus, in Hagarene, the last book 
Mr. Lawrence wrote before his death, he talks about 
‘another huge cantle out of a ’minished patrimony being 
cast ad canes.” With this deduction, the style is an excep- 
tionally easy and graceful one; and from the worst reproach 
that can be made against a novelist Mr. Lawrence is quite 
free;—he is never dull. 
we can always read. 





and rather likes it. It is lawful to run off with your friend’s wife, 
if she likes you better than she does him, indeed, it is a duty you 
owe to society. If you are an excessively strong man, it is lawful) 
to assault and terrify every one smaller than yourself ; if you have 
very little money, you may spend a great deal, if you can get any 
one to trust you; this is being a ‘ detrimental ;” lastly, if you 
are a man, your objects in life are the chasse de mariée and the 
chasse de reynard, with intervals of whist and écarté. If you do 
all this, and never break your word to a man or keep it to a 
woman, you are a gentleman.’ 

Such, we say, is the gospel we might gather from these 
works; but the real question is, whether it be at all worth 
while to analyse their teaching. They are not written 
virginibus puerisque,—they are written to amuse men, and 
more particularly one especial class of men. If young people 
choose to read them, and to believe the views of life they give to 
be true and noble ones, they will but have to find out their mis- 
take by experience, and the lesson will probably be a sharp one. 
But it does not seem to us that there isso much danger of this at 
the present time, as there was some years ago, and for this reason : 
the success of these books has produced a host of imitators, who, 
without Mr. Lawrence’s power and grace of style, rival him in 
exaggeration, and generally with this additional defect,—that they 
do not, as he did, thoroughly understand the life of which they 
are writing. The existence of these books, which may ‘be 
generally described as Guy Livingstone-and-water, makes patent 
the faults which might be overlooked in the charm of 
Mr. Lawrence’s stories. And with a school of healthy 
literature, centring round George Eliot, there does not 
seem any fear that this one-sided view of society and its 
morality is likely to prevail. It is practically the philosophy of 
the senses, and nothing beyond them, that is taught; and taught 
in the most subtle manner, by ignoring any other basis for affection 
or duty. But there are other bases, and ‘beer and skittles” is 
only one side of the question. Tenderness, and compassion, and 
help for those round us, are really grander qualities than abnormal 
developments of the biceps, and a life of honest work is a happier, 
as well as a nobler one, than that passed in the pursuit of women 
and foxes. ° 


PEARSON’S ENGLAND IN THE FOURTEENTH 

CENTURY.* 
WE are not surprised that Mr. Pearson should be willing to dea? 
with the History of England in the Fourteenth Century. In so 
doing he is carrying on his earlier work, and he has an attractive 
subject. The turning-points of historical interest will not always 
coincide with the close of the centuries, and in this case the 
reign of Edward II., dull in itself, stands apart from what 
follows. But when once we come to Edward III., there seems 
to be an epic unity in the story, which tells first of his success 
and splendour, culminating in the glories of Poitiers, and then 
of gradual declension, ending in the miserdble tragedy of 
Richard II. 

It is true that the splendour was, in a great measure, factitious ; 
that the war, in spite of the brilliancy of its victories, impoverished 
and demoralised the people. It may be added that warlike 
ardour meant, for the most part, a desire of plunder and ransoms, 
and that the boasted chivalry of the age was but the fair-play which 
a gambler is bound to show to his opponent. To break the rules 
of the game was dangerous, as it might lead to retaliation, and no 
one could tell who would be the next loser. ‘ Sire,” said Sir 
Walter Manni, when Edward III. was inclined to press too hardly 
upon the defenders of Calais, ‘‘ Sire, you may find you are wrong, 
for you are giving us a very bad example. Should you wish to send 
us to any of your fortresses, we shall not go so willingly if you 
have these people put to death, since we should have the 
same done to us in like case.” Yet when we have said our 





We read, and disapprove, but still | worst as to the hollowness of chivalry and the mistaken ideals 
From the beginning to the end of his | of men who neglected their home duties, and looked upon fighting 


Writings, from Guy Livingstone to Hagarene, the philosophy, such | as the only occupation for a gentleman, we must remember that 
as it is, never varies a jot. It is the view of life taken by a man they had an ideal, and that the ‘ verray perfight gentil knight,” 
moving in fashionable society, and content to take things very | such as Chaucer describes, was not a person to be treated with 
much as he finds them. One of the most curious things scorn. Moreover, the interest of Edward's reign is not confined 
throughout this series of novels, is the sneering disparage- ‘to the French wars. ‘The influence of Parliament, especially of 
ment of city or professional men. A lawyer is considered very | the Commons, was continually increasing, and they were making 
little higher apparently than a valet, and is sent for, treated, and | their voice heard in matters about which they had not hitherto 
dismissed much in the same manner; and also a doctor or a| been consulted. Ecclesiastically, the connection of the Popes with 
clergyman. If we sought to epitomise the Gospel according to | France and their shameless rapacity fed the dislike to foreign in- 


St. Lawrence, it would be very much as follows :—‘ The world | fluences inthe Church, which in the last centuryhad found a spokes- 


consists of soldiers and the aristocracy, and others; the first two | — By Obarles Hi. late Fello 
of these classes treat the third as they please; the third submits, | of oral Gulege, Oxtord.” London: Rivingwas. i876 4 
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manin Grossetéte, and which now led to the first attempt at a Refor- Prince was saved from the effect of his bad generalship by the 
mation, under the leadership of Wiclif. This feeling in Church | tactical skill of his officers and the bravery of his troops. We 
matters helped, like the war, to quicken national consciousness; | know of no reason for asserting that the Prince was solely re- 
and the English language, which at the beginning of the century | sponsible for the strategy, but left the tactics to others; and 
hadscarcely been admitted to good society, was found fit to serve | without such proof it is unfair to give all the blame to him and 
| the praise to his officers. Mr. Pearson’s harshness in judging of 


the needs of a rich and varied literature. Still clinging to its old 
forms, it expressed in Piers Plowman the wants and hopes of the 


the Prince is not confined to the question of his military talents, 


poor ; taught courtlier ways by Chaucer, it delighted the gentry ; be Altogether,” he says, ‘‘ England could scarcely have found a more 


while the translations and tracts of Wiclif and his followers 
spread themselves alike among rich and poor. 

The period, then, is one which invites study, and Mr. Pearson 
‘has studied it carefully. We see all through his book that it has 
not been compiled from current histories, with occasional verifica- 
tions from original sources, but that it is the work of one who 
has made himself familiar with the contemporary authorities, so 
that he has the power and the right to form independent views 
as to the events which he relates. No skill in narrative could 
give a charm to the dismal story of Edward LI., but Mr. Pearson’s 
account of the reign is clear and fair. If the frequent changes in 
the composition of parties and their swift alternations of success 
and disaster puzzle him at times, this is only what must happen 
to every historian who does not allow his fancy to supply defects 
of evidence. When he comes to the time of Edward III., he 
traces very carefully the causes which led to the great war with 
France. Not only French, but many English, writers have laid 
the blame solely on Edward's ambition, and have taxed him with 
bad faith in putting forward a claim to the French Crown which 
he must have known to be empty. Mr. Pearson is more just. 
He shows that the policy of the French King was naturally hostile 
to England, since he could not cease to covet Guienne, while he 
supported the Scots in all their quarrels with the English, and 
even tried to stir them up when they were not troublesome 
enough of their own motion. For Edward, if he would not sub- 
mit to the encroachments of Philip, it was simply a question 
whether he should make war in his own time and manner, or wait 
the convenience of the French; and as against a declared enemy 
his claim to the Crown of France, weak as it was, was not a 
weapon to be slighted. As Mr. Pearson remarks, “ It allowed 
subjects and vassals of France to serve Edward without incurring 
the worst reproach of treason.” The need for the step was shown 
when, in his first campaign, the Counts of Hainault and Namur 
left him at the French frontier, that they might not fight against 
their suzerain. 

Mr. Pearson refrains from giving any opinion on Edward’s 
ability as a General, and it is a point on which it is difficult to 
come toa conclusion. Had he planned the campaign of Crécy 
precisely as it took place, he could hardly have arranged it better. 
By landing at La Hogue, he came upon a rich and defenceless 
country, where his army could find plenty of provisions and 
plunder, while the diversion he made was as useful as his presence 
to the English forces in Aquitaine. Crécy gave him glory, and 
the capture of Calais a gateway into France. Yet his great 
victory was a happy chance, which he would have been glad to 
avoid. There is some evidence that soon after his arrival in 
France he spoke of going to Calais,-but his march showed no 
fixed purpose, and it is probable that, but for the completeness 
of the French defeat, he would have returned to England with- 
out gaining anything of more value than the plunder of Nor- 
_ mandy. One quality of a General, at least, must be allowed to 
him,—unshaken courage, and the power of inspiring confidence 
in his army. 

Again, at Poitiers it may be said that success was thrust upon 
the English. They had been engaged in a mere marauding raid, 
when they were interrupted in their plundering and wasting by 
finding the French army actually across the line of their retreat. 
Mr. Pearson, who does not blame King Edward, judges the 
Black Prince more severely. He says, ‘‘ Nothing so far could 
have been worse than Prince Edward’s generalship. He had 
advanced without support and without plan into the middle of a 
hostile country, and had taken no pains to inform himself of the 
neighbourhood ofan enormous army. He himself said afterwards 
that he hoped to meet his father and the Duke of Lancaster, but 
he evidently took no care to learn whether his father had sailed.” 
We think the blame exaggerated. It makes no allowance for the 
difficulties of planning a campaign and arranging combined opera- 
tions in days when there were neither steam, telegraph, nor above 
all, maps. Besides we may fairly say that the Prince’s splendid 
success did not merely make up for his rashness, but partly justi- 
fied it. He had a right to act more boldly than he could have 
done against an army of equal quality with his own. But Mr. 


Pearson tells us further that both at Poitiers and Navarrete the 


| fatal leader than the Black Prince; uniting, as he did, the daz- 


zling qualities of a knight-errant to the lust of war for its own 
sake, and to the ferocity that make [sic] conquest doubly accursed, 
and the retention of foreign dominion impossible.” 

This language, due, perhaps, partly to reaction against the 
excessive praise sometimes given to the Prince, is, we think, un- 
just. His faults, like his virtues, were those of his age. It would 
be difficult to find any leaders of his day who never committed 
acts of ‘‘ ferocity” such as those which sully his fame, while his 
high qualities are shown by the esteem in which he was held, no 
less by his companions-in-arms than by the nation at large. His 
services to the Good Parliament deserve, too, a more generous 
recognition than Mr. Pearson gives them. In fact, Mr. Pearson 
pays him an unconscious compliment, in judging him by a higher 
standard than any of his contemporaries. 

Richard II. meets with more kindly treatment. His strong 
points are clearly brought out, and full allowance is made for the 
difficulties which he had to encounter. ‘The story of his reign is 
well set before us, with its rapid turns of fortune, in which the 
King seemed at one moment to be reduced to bondage, at another 
to have won despotic power. We think that Mr. Pearson over- 
estimates Richard’s chances of success when he says :—‘*‘ Could 
he have held his hands from his cousin’s heritage, at least till that 
cousin was in his power, Richard would probably have succeeded 
in transforming the English monarchy after the French model.” 
Had Richard been a thrifty, far-seeing, vigorous ruler, the people 
might possibly have submitted to his exercise of absolute power, 
though the idea of constitutional government was already deeply 
rooted enough to make this doubtful. But lavish, self-indulgent, 
and capricious as he was, he began at once to use his extraordinary 
powers so as to stir up hatred. The robbery of Lancaster was 
but one among many acts of oppression committed for the sake 
of money, and it furnished a leader to redress the common dis- 
content. 

Thus far we have expressed our dissent from Mr. Pearson only 
in matters of opinion, but we are sorry to add that there are 
faults which make the book unsatisfactory, in spite of its author's 
competent knowledge of his subject. We have seldom seen a 
volume so carelessly printed. The very list of errata (which 
contains several corrections that ought not to have been needed) 
blunders gratuitously in its direction, ‘‘for Guines read Guienne.” 
Among the uncorrected mistakes we find Adams, Bishop of Win- 
chester (p. 133), for Adam Orlton ; Sir Thomas Howard (p. 179) 
for Holland, first husband of the Fair Maid of Kent; Robert of 
Waldoch for Baldock, The youthful students, for whom we sup- 
pose these handbooks of special periods are composed, may easily 
be led astray by faults of this kind, especially as no references 
tell them where to learn better. ‘‘ The numerous estates of alien 
princes were repeatedly sequestered ” might suggest queer notions 
to a boy who did not know that he ought to read “ priories,” and 
he might wonder from what authoritative source Chandos “ heard 
that Don Pedro had put himself out of the pale of humanity.” 
‘We have noted more, but these are enough as a specimen. 
Mr. Pearson in his preface, dated from Melbourne, apologises in 
advance for errata, on the ground of difficulty in correcting the 
proofs at a great distance. Yet surely it was possible for the 
publishers, with the help of the ‘‘general editor,” to find some one 
capable of correcting such gross mistakes, which are of serious im- 
portance in a school-book. But we have not only to complain of 
misprints. Mr. Pearson seems not to have thought it worth while 
to carry into the details of composition the industry which he has 
shown in the collection of materials. Sometimes carelessness 
shows itself in such sentences as this :—‘‘ The King of Bohemia, 
John of Luxemburg, who was brother-in-law of Charles le Bel, 
and the heir to the crown of Bohemia, had married Philip’s sister.” 
Sometimes, as in speaking of the ordinance issued in 1366 to stop 
the quarrel between the University of Oxford and the Friars, the 
story is told in so confused a way as to be incomprehensible to 
any one who does not know it already. Those who do can see 
that Mr. Pearson knows all about it, but has not taken the trouble 
to explain himself clearly. Again, in his account of the Treaty of 





Bretigni, he says :—‘‘ King John was to pay a ransom of 3,000,000 
crowns, equal to about £500,000 of English money.” The 
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reckoning is Walsingham’s, and is, no doubt, correct, but we 
ought surely to be told that, since the pound sterling contained 
more than twice as much silver then as now, the equivalent in 
English money of the present day would be about £1,160,000. 
We may add that Sir John Dagworth (p. 151) should be Sir 
Thomas, and that John of Gaunt was not Chancellor of Oxford 
in 1381. The chancellor at that time was William Berton, and 
the ornamental chancellor of modern days had not yet come into 
fashion. 

We trust that Mr. Pearson will think it worth while to give 
his book the thorough revision which will make it a valuable hand- 
book. It will add to its value if he will give references to bis 
authorities. Pauli and Henri Martin may be good guides, but to 
many students they are more difficult to come at than Froissart 
and the Rolls of Parliament. 





BEOWULF.* 

A rirst instalment of this new edition of the great English epic 
has reached us. It contains, indeed, less than half of the text, 
with an introduction ; but as none of the matter to be given at 
the end of the book is yet published, we are left for the present 
in ignorance of the amount of elucidation which Mr. Arnold intends 
+o bestow on this unique and most difficult poem. We are there- 
fore unable to do more than call attention to a work which will 
certainly be a meritorious one, claiming a more extended notice 
when complete. 

The Beowulf has attracted very considerable attention in recent 
years, out of England even more than at home. Since Thorpe’s 
edition of 1855, the original text has been successively edited by 
Grein (twice), Grundtvig, and Moritz Heyne. Mr. Arnold thinks 
there is room for a fresh English edition of the poem. Of this 
he, who has carefully studied the previous editions, is undoubtedly 
the best judge ; and in any case, it is not for the interest of science 
or literature to keep down the number of good editions of valuable 
books. Grein’s last edition is very excellent, and forms the basis 
of the text of the present edition; but Mr. Arnold is able to 
present a more perfect text through his examination of the single 
manuscript (of Sir R. Cotton, in the British Museum), and special 
attention to the size of the lacune in the damaged Jeaves, which 
effectually disposed of many conjectural fillings-in as too long or 
too short, In other respects, little would seem to be left to be 
done for the text ; as there is only one manuscript, the chief part 
of textual criticism, collation of texts, is entirely absent, and the 
single text has been already several times edited with creditable 
care and correctness. Itis here printed in the usual English style, 
which is both more faithful to manuscript authority, and more 
suitable to an English language, than that adopted by Grein, with 
the regular substitution of v for w, which makes it look like Old 
Norse. 

Mr. Arnold gives a literal modern prose translation below the 
text,—not literal in the sense of rendering each old word by its 
representative in modern English, whenever such representative 
is not hopelessly obsolete, a practice too often adopted by Old 
English scholars, with the result of making their version as 
obscure as the original. Mr. Arnold’s translation is readable, 
good English, and is the best sort of commentary, for its brevity, 
on a text so difficult as Beowulf. It might be read by one 
desirous of knowing something of the subject and phraseology of 
the original, without knowledge of its language; though, of 
course, from the excessive terseness and brevity of the original, 
which a literal translation must reproduce, it has no poetical 
charms. Beneath the translation are printed the notes, which 
are terse and to the purpose ; noting all differences of reading 
and conjectural emendations adopted by the principal editors, 
explaining obscure or interesting words, and referring to authori- 
ties on old laws and institutions. Considering that Mr. Arnold 
apparently does not intend to follow Grein’s example in giving a 
special glossary to the poem, we have an impression that the notes 
might with advantage have been expanded into a fuller com- 
mentary, in which the student would find many things exhaustively 
elucidated in English, on which he is referred to books in foreign 
languages, such as Grimm's Deutsche Mythologie. We are, how- 
ever, promised a glossary of proper names, which, we hope, will 
be sufficiently copious both in matter and in the number of articles, 
and especially include adequate notices of all the allusions to 
mythological names belonging to the German or Norse stories, 


pages, seems to embrace all that needs to be said on the manu- 
script, bibliography, date, composition, text, orthography, and 
metre of Beowulf. The dissertation on the date is eminently 
satisfactory, and is, indeed, a model of judicious criticism, which 
seems to leave nothing out of view that bears upon the subject ; 
and it need hardly be said that to produce these few pages of criti- 
cism, an amount of labour must have been undergone which, if all 
set down, might fill a volume. The composition is shown to be 
not earlier than the first half of the sixth century, nor later than 
the end of the Merovingian rule (752), and is consequently 
assigned to the early part of the eighth century. The only part 
of this subject which we should like to see treated at greater 
length is the examination of the style and diction, of which Mr. 
Arnold says, ‘‘ Another line of comparison, which I hope one day 
to pursue more minutely, tends to approximate the language of 
Beowulf to that of some Saxon poems, and to dissociate it from 
that of others.” Considering the important and abiding results 
which have been attained by this line of criticism when applied to 
Biblical and other ancient books, and the fact that it is the chief 
new vein that remains to be worked by the modern critic, we 
should like to persuade Mr. Arnold to regard it as an essential 
part of his present task, and not to put us off by indefinite pro- 
mises of doing something in this way at some future day. No 
line of investigation that tends to bring out the affinities of so 
remarkable and seemingly unique a poem as Beowulf can well be 
spared, and the more thorough and minute such investigation is, 
the surer will be the results obtained. 

Mr. Arnold retains the appellation ‘‘Anglo-Saxon,” in preference 
to the newly-introduced ‘‘ Old English,” for our ancient language, 
and gives his reasons for so doing, concluding that ‘‘ the language 
of Beowulf is so far removed from modern English, that it is not 
worth while to disturb the received nomenclature, in order to 
impose a name on the ancient literary language which untruly 
represents its relation to that now in use.” It would be more 
correct to say to restore the original name, in place of one which 
never had any existence except in the libraries of scholars, for the 
language was called simply English, and not Saxon. And the 
continuity of one language from the ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon ” times to the 
present, which is implied in the use of the term “‘ Old English,” 
seems to us a fact far too firmly grounded to be affected by the 
adoption (whether after the Norman Conquest or in later times) 
of immense numbers of terms derived from a French or Latin 
source. Conquest or no conquest, this process was inevitable, 
chivalry, arts, and learning coming so largely from Latin lands, 
and accordingly it affected other countries also. The argument 
derived from the difference between the ancient and the modern 
practice as to the invention of words of native or foreign origin 
in the arts and sciences, appears to us not to touch the 
question of the quality of the language itself at all. The terms 
used in the arts depend almost wholly on the special history of 
each art, and the idiosyncracies of its promoters. Thus while 
geology, which had self-taught, unlearned men for its first 
students, adopted and still retains as scientific terms words of 
native growth, like sandstone, limestone, greenstone, clay, trap, 
slip, fault, botany and chemistry possess a terminology so exces- 
sively Latin and Greek that it is necessary to have a pretty good 
knowledge of the vocabularies of those languages to understand 
fully what is meant. Similarly in ecclesiastical matters, the Old 
English had native terms (as Mr. Arnold observes) for baptism, 
the eucharist, extreme unction, orders, and matrimony, as is the 
case in the Teutonic lands generally. The introduction of the 
modern terms (which it should be observed are in Latin, the 
language of the Church, not in French) is surely due to the in- 
creased influence of the See of Rome over this country. The 
first English Church was of Irish, not of Roman origin. If Eng- 
land came to be in course of time more Romanised than Germany, 
that surely need not alter our estimate of its language. Besides, 
Mr. Arnold has failed to notice the number of words on the 
other side of English and even heathen origin, which the 
Church had not sufficieut influence to uproot,—Sunday, Monday, 
and the other names of days, Easter, Lent, Yule, to shrive, with 
Shrove Tuesday, and others. 
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published, and is a thoughtful and concise résumé of the question. The 
evils of the competitive and other examinations are strongly insisted on, 
and the system of specialism recommended, besides other University 
reforms as to the distribution of Fellowships. The latter introduces the 
principal contents of an Arabic treatise of the twelfth century on the 
water-balance and specific gravities. The close coincidence with modern 
results, and the insight the writer had into many of the mysteries of 
science, cause regret that the scientific world did not know of this work 
earlier. Mr. Williams’s paper on the philosophy of the radiometer and 
its cosmical relations is an important contribution to the theories on the 
subject, in which he differs from the molecular theory of Mr. Stoney, 
maintaining that the motion is due to the radiant, repulsive energy of 
heat, into which the light is converted by the blackened side. Papers 
on Japanese mines, the cradle of civilisation and the constants of 
colour, with notices of scientific works and the proceedings of the 
British Association, complete a successful number. 


Omnipotence Belongs only to the Beloved. By Mrs. Brewster Macpherson. 
(Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh.)—This is a strange book, with 
a strange title. We gather from the introduction that the authoress 
holds what is usually known as “universalism.” ‘‘God’s omnipotence 
must,” she says, *‘ be vindicated, consequently the state of things in which 
He is not universally beloved must have an end.” The title seems to 
us ill-chosen. As to the book itself, its contents are, to our mind, 
dreamy and mystical, and there are whole passages which convey to us 
no meaning whatever. We cannot well make out what the general 
drift of it is. Tho authoress appears to be conscious, if we may judge 
by some lines in which she dedicates her boek to her “aunt and second 
mother,” that she may be found obsgure, and that her thoughts are like 
a dream “on which darkness broods for evermore.” For twenty-seven 
years, she tells us, her one absorbing thought has been bringing out 
her belief in Scripture detail. But what that belief is, farther than a 
belief in universal salvation, we really do not comprehend. There are, 
it seems, antagonisms in Scripture ; the names of God and His modes of 
revelation in different periods exhibit antagonisms, but there is a 
unity lying beneath these antagonisms, and here is to be found 
the uniting letter of Scripture. This is a by no means unfamiliar 
thought, but we cannot understand the method in which it is 
worked out. We should have preferred to call the book an essay on the 
various Scriptural names of God. But really we feel ourselves quite in 
the dark, and the concluding remarks of the book add to our darkness. 
The great doctrines, all the mysteries, in fact, of Christianity, were, 
according to the authoress, known to the heathen, at least in some sense, 
and she declares that she fails to find in the “ quasi-orthodoxies of dogma 
any special treasure distinguishing Christianity as especially a divine 
revelation.” She finds this treasure, if we rightly understand her, ex- 
clusively in “ Christ-like lives,—a revelation,” she adds, “ which is the 
unity of all antagonisms.” One book to which she attaches a high value 
is the now well-known “ Restitution of All Things,” by Andrew Jukes- 
Her theme requires, she says, “‘ripe scholarship for its handling,” but 
she hopes that she may be acquilted of audacious presumption for 
“ speaking a woman’s dream of Scripture.” Unfortunately for ourselves, 
the dream is beyond our powers of interpretation. 


A Woman Scorned. By E, Owens Blackburne. (Tinsley Brothers.) — 
The praise of novelty must be accorded to the device by which the hero- 
ine and the hero are first introduced to each other. She catches hold of 
what she fancies to be a dragon-fly, finds that it has a hook in it, and 
has to be set free and healed of the wound inflicted by the gentleman 
who is to develope into her lover. The difficulties under which this 
development takes place are of a less’ original kind, though they are 
such as to excuse the unpatriotic dislike to their country of which Miss 
Blackburne accuses many Irishmen. If such persons as the beantiful 
Judith are at all common in Ireland, it must be a very disagreeable 
place indeed. A young lady who poisons a rival, causes a reluctant 
lover to be shot, and arranges for the sale of her sistor to a hateful and 
ludicrous old husband, is a dangerous member of society; nor are we 
quite reassured by the vengeance which overtakes her on the last page 
but two, where she is torn in pieces by dogs, or so nearly torn in pieces 
that she has but time to repent and be forgiven. That is a kind of 
Nemesis which is not at all unlikely to confound the innocent with the 
guilty, and it is not altogether in favour of Ireland to find it a recog- 
nised mode of punishing crime. The story does not do a credit, as 
regards either its plot or its style, to a writer who seems, from the list 
of works on the title-page, to have had some literary experience. 


Introduction to the Study of Chemical Philosophy. By William A. 
Tilden, D.Se., F.C.S. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)—Chemistry is too 
often taught in our schools in a slipshod manner. The experiments 
are performed before the class, the students get up a few reactions, 
and learn the properties of the different elements, with the relation, 
probably, in which they stand to the arts and manufactures; but beyond 
a very fow broad principles, they know nothing of the philosophy of the 
science. And yet in this is its very excellence asa means of education. 
This may in some measure be due to the want of a handy text-book 
which treats of this specially. The admirably-written treatise of Dr. 
Tildon ought to be in the hands of every student who wishes to become 
a thorongh chemist. It deals entirely with the abstract part of the 


valency and atomicity, so difficult to young students. Section i, con- 
tains the physical laws of matter, so far as they concern . 
section ii. treats of elements, the laws of chemical combination, and 
nomenclature ; section iii. of atomic and molecular weights, y; , 
and isomerism; section iv. the classification of the elements; and 
section v. deals with acids, bases, and salts. At the end of each section 
is a selection of well-chosen and interesting examples to be worked-ont, 
illustrative of the subject. We are surprised to see gallium omitted 
from the list of elements, as it is mentioned specially in the first section, 


Dates and Data, (Triibner and Co.)—The ‘dates and data ” of thig 
volume concern the “ primeval period,” and have to do with what the 
author terms “ religious anthropology.” By this rather queer phrase he 
seems to mean man’s history, as connected with the prevalent religions 
traditions of the world. The book is a compilation, and will be useful 
to those who want to have the results of recent investigations about 
prehistoric times brought before them in a tolerably succinct form, 
Within a compass of a little less than one hundred pages, we are carried 
from the date 14000 B.C., when the Falls of Niagara and the Delta of 
the Nile were in an early stage of their formation, down to 3761 B.C, 
the year in which, according to the Jewish chronology, the heavens 
and the earth were created. This chronology is of all chronologies the 
most restricted. Those of the other ancient nations go back into a’far 
more remote past, and so far agree with the testimonies farmished by 
the sciences of geology, of comparative philology, and mythology. It 
must be admitted that our orthodox chronology, which, of course, was 
based on the Jewish one, rests on a multitude of precarious numeri- 
cal data, and has been somewhat of an incubus on the religious 
faith of many good Christians, though we believe it is fast ceasing to be 
so. It is important to bear in mind that the chronologies which found 
favour with the Eastern Church and with the Church of Alexandria 
differ from ours by more than 1,000 years. This is enough to convince 
us how very uncertain all chronological systems deduced from the Old 
Testament must be. To raise any such system into an article of faith 
is downright superstition, and the late Baron Bunsen was almost justi- 
fied in saying that “our popular chronology is a fable strung together 
by ignorance and fraud,” though, we presume, he would have admitted 
that it was framed, at least, with honest intentions. The book before 
us brings together the general results both of geolegical and his- 
torical inquiries, and only gives us a notion of some of the modern 
theories as to the origin of various savage superstitions. The author 
seems to have taken pains with his work, and to have availed himself 
of numerous sources of information. Three more volumes are in.pre- 
paration; these will treat of the proto-historical period, the classical} 
period, the post-classical period. Such a series will not be without 
its use. 


Madeleine; or, a Noble Life in a Humble Sphere. By the Vieom- 
tesse Solange de Kerkadec. (Sampson Low and Co.)—If this book did 
not betray a strange ignorance of French life and French history, we 
should be disposed to regard it as a singularly ill-executed translation 
of a worthless work, but the Vicomtesse de Kerkadec establishes the 
originality of her story by numerous mistakes in the historical portion 
of her narrative, and in the doctrines and formule of the Catholic 
Church which she combats. The dull- and melancholy story of 
Madeleine Bréant and her friends is simply a controversial tract 
extended to two volumes, with the scene laid in France, and the cen- 
verting party called “Huguenot.” As usual, the opponents are straw 
figures, with nothing to say for themselves, as the erring souls of een- 
troversial stories always are,—boneless creatures, like Lady G. Fuller- 
ton’s Anglican curates; but Madame de Kerkadec has not even taken 
the trouble to learn what the simplest of the Catholic doctrines are, 
and makes the bigoted Madame Marc—who makes a pilgrimage to 
a famous shrine to obtain forgiveness for admitting a Protestant 
girl to her house, though she has done so by the express advice of her 
confessor,—talk arrant nonsense to her son, converted by the Protestant 
girl, and he in his turn talks arrant nonsense to her. The author’s 
history is as cloudy as her theology; she has apparently never heard 
of a restitution of property being made to any proscribed families after 
the Bourbon restoration in France, and she calls the wife of the great 
Minister of Henri Quatre “ Duchesse de Sully,” which, for a titled lady 
who dedicates her book, “by kind permission,” to a Qountess, is 
rather a bad blunder. Here is the author’s notion of pictureaque 
composition :— 

“ Another fork-lightning, seemingly coming from the far horizon, eut 
open once more the black drapery clouding the blue et|.or, winding up 
like a serpent until it reached the house, passing over it, and losing 
itself in the space; another detonation followed, and scarcely had the 
last echoes repeated it, than a fresh zigzag of fire, more brilliant than 
the last, lightened up the whole panorama; but this time it went no 
further than the Isone, and the bright serpent entwined in its coils 
one of the tallest poplars, charring it, and destroying its beauty in its 
mortal embrace.” 

A fork-lightning which cuts drapery open and winds-up like a serpent 
is a bold image, but perhaps a little too bewildering. The love-story 
of Madeleine is very decorous and intolerably dull, and the whole book 
is one of those which the reviewer so often contemplates with what 
would be, if he were not a reviewer, surprise that their authors should 





subject, in a concise and clear manner, and especially is.it excellent on 





go through the labour of writing them. 
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System of Land Tenure in Various Countries. Published under the 
direction of the Cobden Club. Edited by J. W.Probyn. (Cassell and Co.) 
This is a new and cheaper edition of the volume under the same title 
which was favourably noticed by us upon its first appearance. We should 
be surprised to loarn that sufficient interest exists upon the subject, or 
orrather, that there is a sufficiently wide desire to be instructed upon it, to 
cause » demand for this cheap edition. If the classes who are most in- 
terested in what is known as the “land question ” will really study this 
yolamie, they will find many prejudices removed and many popular mis- 
conceptions corrected. This edition also includes an essay by Mr. George 
Brodrick on “ Primogenitare,” which is written with considerable vigour 
clearness, and impartiality, and is, perhaps, the most generally readable 
paper in the yolume. We should be glad to hear that this book was 
acceptable as well as accessible to the workmen's clubs and institutes 
throughout the country. 


The Reward of Constancy. By T. Woodman. (Provost and Co.)— 

We wish that we could find space sufficient for setting forth adequately 
the beauties of this delightful book. Only whole pages of extracts 
could do justice to such a style as the reader may catch a glimpse of 
in the following brief extract. A young lover is vexed at having his 
wedding postponed :—* Guessing the cause, and wishing to dispel such 
a sorrowful expression, she replied, ‘Oh! Fred, the time will not seem 
long, as we shall be constantly together, at least, that is, after your 
bank hours.’ This speech, which displayed an amount of tact almost 
inconceivable in a young girl only jast left the school-room, had the 
desired effect,” &c. A single sentence sounds a little tame, but three 
hundred pages almost equally good are very effective in their way. 
Heroines who are “ fair, though youthful,” join in the “ Terpsichorean 
exercise,” and bestow “‘ enchanting though sincerely genuine smiles” on 
the heroes, also “ noble, though youthful,” whom they love with the “ sin- 
cerity of unequalled and at the same time immutable affection.” More 
serious thoughts are not wanting. The genuine piety of one gentleman 
who thinks it right to go to bed early on Saturday, is equalled by the 
devoutness of another who extends the same belief and practice to 
Sunday. The author himself displays the highest principle. He 
affirms that when he is married, ‘‘ which he hopes to be before many 
more years have rolled away, he shall have greater pleasure in the 
company of the object of ais love than in that of the noblest and fairest 
maidens of the land.” This is is as it should be, and we hope that 
the “noblest and fairest” will put up with their disappointment. His 
heroes are, for the most part, like him. “In place of inebriation and 
laziness, they bear a high character for sobriety,” &c., being, indeed, 
the exact opposites of the unhappy man to whom a learned judge in 
not dissimilar terms addressed from the bench this touching rebuke :— 
** Prisoner at the bar, Providence has blessed you with health and 
strength; instead of that, you go about the country stealing ducks.” 
We regret to see that an author who has such claims to our confidence 
should have found reason to write thus:—“ We are sorry to observe 
the growing partiality of the girls of England for Frenchmen, who have 
no deeper feeling than abominable selfishness, which fault, nay, sin, 
reigns pre-eminent in their breasts.” 


The Institutes of Justinian. Translated, with Notes, by the Rev. J. 
T. Abdy and Bryan Walker. (Cambridge University Press.)—We 
welcome here a valuable contribution to the study of jurisprudence. 
The text of the Jnstitutes is ovcasionally perplexing, even to practised 
scholars, whose knowledge of classical models does not always avail 
them in dealing with the technicalities of legal phraseology. Nor can 
the ordinary dictionaries be expected to furnish all the help that is 
wanted. This translation will then be of great use. To the ordinary 
student, whose attention is distracted from the subject-matter by the 
difficnlty of struggling through the language in which it is contained, 
it will be almost indispensable. Explanatory notes are supplied at the 
more difficult passages, or wherever an allusion—and tho Jnstitutes 
abound in allusions, especially to the /eges of past times—needs to be 
explained. An appendix contains longer notes on the important sub- 
jects of Patria Potestas, Marriage, Adoption, and Arrogation, Capitis 
Deminutio, Disinheritance, the Civil Magistrates under Justinian, 
Bonorum Possessio, the Classification of Obligations, Do/us and Culpa, 
the Aquilian Stipulation, the Classification of Actions, and the Con- | 
currence of Actions. We may mention, as suitable for advanced | 
students, a work which requires a detailed notice, such as in these | 
columns cannot bo given to it, Zhe Institutes of English Private Law, | 
by David Nasmith. (Butterworth.) It is comprised in two books, which 
treat respectively of Persons and Things. The first volume gives, by 











way of introduction, a “Tabular Analysis of the Substantive Branch of | Fisher (Walter M.), The Californians, cr 8V0.............+-.00+ 


English Private Law,” a List of Text-Writers, and an Index of Reports, 
and another of cases quoted. 
Dictionary, by H. M. Mozley and G. C. Whiteley (Butterworth), a work 
the object of which is deseribed in the preface as being to “give an | 
exposition of the legal terms and phrases of past and present 
this exposition being suppl ted, when i 
by @ statement of ‘the law bearing upon the subject-matter of the | 
title.” The book is intended for the general public, as well 
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legal profession. Of books relating to special subjects we have to men- i 


tion The Agricultural Holdings Act, with Statutes, Orders, and Forms, 
by OC. L, Radcliffe Cooke (Sweet); and A Handy: Book of the Labour 


Laws, with introduction, notes, and the authorised rules and forms for 
the use of workmen, by George Howell. (The Author, 27 Villiers Street, 
Strand.) 

In Front of the World. By the Author of “Pyrna,” &. 8 vols. 
(Charing-Oross Publishing Company.)—The gentleman who is “ in front 
of the world” is an unhappy man who has ceased to believe in Christi- 
anity, and who, thinking fit to proclaim his unbelief in very decided 
language, is disowned by his mother and r d by the young lady 
whom he had hoped to make his wife. It is not easy to see whether 
the author sympathises with him or no. We have his lecture at fall 
length, and we have also an orthodox answer at full length, and are, 
perhaps, intended to make a choice between the two, In fact, the novel 
here reminds us of Dr. Davies’s volumes, which give us at very con- 
siderable length the ipsissima verba of a number of very bold and in- 
genious thinkers. On the whole, the author seems to fancy what he 
calls “ a new religion.” The hero gives in his adhesion to it, and it 
certainly seems inoffensive, if vague.. The subject of the tale might be 
made something of, but not in this way. 

Through Norway with a Knapsack. By W. Mattieu Williams, 
(Stanford.)—This book had a considerable success about twonty years 
ago. The author now sends out a new edition, in which he has inserted 
notes describing his experience of the same spots in the course of last 

It is satisfactory to find that, on the whole, travelling in Nor- 
way has not besome more expensive, perhaps less so, considering the 
greatly-improved accommodation. The facilities for going to the 
country are much greater. For Mr. Williams’s sake we are sorry that 
twenty years, which have taught other people much, have not taught 
him how very ignorant and silly are his remarks about Latin and 
Greek. Anyhow, if he dislikes them so much, he had better steer clear 
of them altogether, and not invent such monstrous words as “ primo- 
genitors.” 

Thereby Hangs a Tale. By George Manville Fenn. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—The best point in this story is the dialogue, which is lively 
and spirited, and except where the author lapses into the fault of cari- 
caturing, and mistakes farce for comedy, fairly natural. The pompous 
City knight is altogether too absurd, but his kind wife and his 
daughters, are much more creditable attempts at the drawing of 
character. The plot we cannot praise. We might pass as possible, 
though certainly not probable, the incident “ whereby the tale hangs” 
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of two children changed at nurse. But the way in which this incident 
is first admitted to be fact, and then disposed of as falsehood, is a 
little too grotesque, especially when it is remembered that the pos- 
session of a fine estate depends upon it. First, one old woman declares 
that it happened, and the hero gives up his estate to his gamekeeper ; 
then another old woman comes forward, and declares that it did not 
happen, and the accommodating gamekeeper gives way with equal 
readiness, This is to give to old women of an imaginative turn a tre- 
mendous power, which it is as well, perhaps, they should not possess 
outside the borders of fiction. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, WITH FOUR ILLUS- 
TRATIONS. 


BELGRAVIA, No. 121, for NOVEMBER 


CONTENTS. 
EXCHANGE of ANIMALS. By CHARLES READE. 
ASTROLOGY. By RicHARD A. PROCTOR. 
JOSHUA HAGGARD’S DAUGHTER. By M. E. 
BRADDON. 
The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, Faith, and Philo- 
sophy in an a Country House. 
An AUNT by MARRIAGE. By James PAYN. 
From DREAMS to WAKING. By E. L. LINTON. 


QUIPS and ORANKS at OUR CLUB WINDOW. 
JULIET. By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON, 


On November 10 will be ready at every Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, WITH NUMEROUS 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK. 


Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, 
price 10s 6d. 


CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden 
Key. By Mrs. H. R. HAweis. With Eight 
oe Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the 

uthor. 


Mrs. MACQUOID'S NEW NOVEL. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, 3ts 6d. 


LOST ROSE, and other Stories. By 

KATHARINE 8. MAacquor. 

Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 7s 6d. 


FINGER-RING LORE; Historical, 
Légendary, and Anecdotal. Including Supersti- 
tions; Ring Investiture, Secular and Eccles‘astical ; 
Betrothal and Wedding Rings; Ring-tokens; 
Memorial and Mortuary Rings; Posy Rings; 
Customs and Incidents in connection with Rings ; 
Remarkable Rings, &c. By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. 
With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings 
of all Ages and Countries. 


NEW and POPULAR EDITION of “ SANSON’S 
MEMOIRS.” 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


MEMOIRS of the SANSON FAMILY: 
Seven Generations of Executioners. Translated 
from the French, with an Introduction, by 
CAMILLE BARRERE. 


NEW EDITION of “ BRAND'S ANTIQUITIES.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with ILLUSTRATIONS, price 7s 6d. 


OBSERVATIONS on POPULAR 
ANTIQUITIES; chiefly illustrating the Origin of 
our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Supersti- 
tions. By JOHN BRAND. With the Additions of 
Sir Henry Euuis. An entirely New and Revised 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 


Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, price 6s. 


The PEARL FOUNTAIN, and other 
Fairy Tales. By Bringet and JoLIA KAVANAGH. 
With 30 Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 


GOLD; or, Legal Regulations for the 
Standard of Gold and Silver Wares in the differ- 
ent Countries of the World. Translated from 
the German of STUDNITS by Mrs. BREWER, and 
Edited, with Additions, by EpwIn W. STREETER. 


2 vols. imperial Svo, cloth extra, gilt, the Plates 
beautifully printed in Colours, £3 3s. 


CATLIN’S ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and CONDITION of the 
NORTH-AMERICAN INDIANS. Containing 
360 Coloured Engravings from the Author's 
Original Paintings. 


Small 8vyo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The ROSE and the LILY. By Mrs. 


NEW VOLUMES of the EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


? 

HERRICK’S HESPERIDES, NOBLE 
NUMBERS, and OCOMPLETE OOLLECTED 
POEMS, Edited, with Memorial Introduction and 
Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. With a 
Steel-plate Portrait, Glossarial Index, &c. 

*,* A few large-paper copies (only 50 printed), 
price 36s. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The ADVENTURES of TOM SAWYER 


By Mark TWAIN. 


“A book to be read. There is a certain freshness 
and novelty about it, a practically romantic character, 
so to speak, which will make it very attractive.”"— 
Spectator. 


NEW VOLUME of “The GOLDEN LIGRARY.” 


Square 16mo, uniform with the other Volumes of the 
Series. price 2s. 


LETTERS.and SOCIAL AIMS. By 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


ALVERN COLLEGE— 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on DECEM- 
BER 21 and 22. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
1 WITHERNDEN, CATERHAM, Surrey, PRE- 
PARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and their 
future calling in life. Natural Science receives as 
careful attention as Classics and Mathematics. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 

Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 

German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum, 

Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assi Math tical Master, 

receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 

11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


U SWERSITY _of CAI 


CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 

LONDON CENTRE (WOMEN), JUNE 18TH. 1877. 
For further information apply to Miss PRIDEAUX, 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, Local Secretary. 
Classes for Instruction by Correspondence, in con- 
nection with the above Examinations, have been 
organised by Miss SHORE, Fir Grove, Sunning Hill. 
The Classes commence on OCTOBER l4th. 


EEDS HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
—Miss LUDLOW, Assistant-Mistress in the 
Leeds Girls’ High School, with the sanction of the 
Council RECEIVES as BOARDERS YOUNG LADIES 
who attend the Classes at the School, and superintends 
the preparation of their lessons. 
Terms, 54 guineas peranoum. Medical attendance 
is the only extra. 
The Fees for the School Course, which includes 
Latin, French, German, Mathematics, Chemistry, 
Harmony, Class-singing. Drawing, Painting, and Calis- 
thenics, are from 15 to 18 guineas a year, according to 
the age of the pupils. Instrumentul Music and Dancing 




















———— 


OLLEGE HOME 


FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


HE ADDISCOMBE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 

Moira House, Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Misses 
CONNAH. 

oO ted in with the movement for 
the higher education of Ladies. 
RN Seaman, and nate (practical and 
theoretical) are e 8 objects of stu 
most effectively taught. _ . > 
Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full parti- 
culars, may be had on application to the Principals, 


O the ASSISTANT-MASTERS of 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and others.—The Head 
Master of one of the first Private Schools in 
situated in the neighbourhood of London, in conse- 
quence of the precarious state of his health, is desirous 
of associating with him a gentleman who would be 
ae my to become his successor. 
be House and Grounds are admirably adapted for 
their purpose, and in the long course of years during 
which the School has flourished, no outlay has been 
spared to make the domestic arrangements as perfect 
as possible. No one need apply who has not consider- 
able capital at his command. No Agents need ly. 
—Address, “A. B.,” care of Messrs. GREGORY, 
Solicitors, 1 Bedford Row, London, W.O. 


EAD MASTER.—The Governing 
Body of the Wyggeston’s Hospital ; 
School, Leicester, desire to receive applications for 
the post of Head Master of their new School, which is 
now almost completed. The Head Master will receive 
a fixed salary of £150 a year and head-money, after the 
rate of £3 for each boy up to one hundred, £2 for each 
boy for the second hundred, and £1 for each boy 
above that number. The school will accommodate 
about 400 boys. A residence adjoining the school will be 
provided for the Master, and he will have the sole 
—s of ones and dismissing his Assistants. 
urther ‘ormation and copies of the scheme 
of the Endowed Schools Commissioners may be 
obtained of the Olerk, to whom applications, with 
testimonials, must be forwarded before Friday, the 
8th of December next.—By order of the Governing 
Body, A. H. BURGESS, Olerk. 
Berridge Street, Leicester, October, 25, 1876. 


RS. GLADSTONE’S SHILLING 
BULGARIAN RELIEF FOND.—Donations of 
One Shilling and upwards are earnestly invited by the 
Committee.—Address the SECRETARIES, at Green- 
wich, S.E., or Woolwich. Subscription-Boxes at 
Messrs. T. O. Brock and Co., 109 Cheapside, E.0.; and 
Messrs. Cathrall and Van Putten, Advertising Con- 
tractors, 115 Fleet Street, E.C. 


NUNDAY LECTURE SOCIETY.— 
The Society's Lectures will be resumed at St. 
George's Hal!, Langham Place, on Sunday, November 
5, commencing each afternoon at Four pote: 
November 5—W. B. CARPENTER, Esq., O.B., M.D., 
LL.D., F.B.S8., on “ A Scientific Visit to Naples.” The 
Lecture will be illultrated by Oxyhydrogen-lantern 
Illustrations. Member's annual subscription, £1. Pay- 
ment at the doors, one penny, sixpence, and (reserved 





a 

















are the only extras. 


seats) one shilling. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





Schedule.) 


The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874, had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi- 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seventeen Offices" Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 

8. The whole “Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 











—- With a Frontispiece by George Cruik- 
8 % 


E, 





The next Bonus will be declared to 3lst December, 1876. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


y Her MAJESTY THE QuEEN, H.R.H. THE 
sac suusremis Prince OF WALES. ‘ 


Is extensively used for all.kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 cwt. Free toll to all Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lup@ats Hitt, Lonpon, E.0.; 

AND 21 BacHELor’s WALK, DUBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Y ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
—_* WORLD. 








MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues 
free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


PARQUET FLOORING. 
HOWARD’S PATENT, 


FOR BORDERING ROOMS, FROM 2 Fr. WIDE, 6s PER YARD. 
OF 


SOLID OAK, TEAK, WALNUT, AND MAHOGANY, 
POLISHED COMPLETE. 
CAN BE LAID BY ANY MECHANIC. 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


STEAM-POWER CABINET WORKS, CLEVELAND STREET. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 
A 
ESTABLISHED D E A N E’ S. A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE 
TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 55s. peseans oe 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
ELECTRO FoRKS—Table, 24s to 648; Dessert, 168 to ~. SToves—Bright, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

24s to 66s; 16s to 488. | BaTHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


26 





Spoons, 
Paprer-Macué TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 568, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sere, tr from £3 7s to £24, 
DisH CovERS—Tin, 23s ; 658; Electro, £11 lis. 
CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 
— LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 


BepsTsaDs—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 

CorNIcEs—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 

GASBLIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., ye ~ £6 6s. 
= Glass, 3-light, 558; 

KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3 5s, Oe t., mo 


Lamps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 
BRonzED TEA AND COFFEE Urns. 
CoaL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 


KITOHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, anil Iron. 
TuRNERY Goons, BausHEs, Mars, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 
CLocKks—English, French, and American. GaRDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &ec, 
OHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. | HoT-wATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 

A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and up’ 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 








EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 

IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


EPPS’S 


COCOA. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, =a im @ pleasing fragrance 
to the 








Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 


| j EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
TENHAM-OOURT ROAD. The 
only House in London exclu- 
si for BEDSTEADS, BED- 
DING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. 


ho & SON. 
EDSTEADS. 
EDDING. 
as FURNITURE. 


H™ & SON'S CATALOGUE (104th 
Edition), containing 450 [llus- 
— with prices, sent free 


oF pent on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198, TO’ 
LONDON, W. 


-OOURT ROAD, 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


‘AMIL’ 
85 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 

















FINE BENGAL yy my) SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


DJ ®2£Forp’s FLU FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical rr for over Thirty Years 
nae approved of — 2 & the 
petoumeae for — ity of =. eart- 
burn, Headache, Gou SS and 
as the salest aperient tor Selloate constitutions, 
Children, and Infants. 
EFORD and OO. 
172 New Bond Street, London ; and all Chemists. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Public are CAUTIONED inst the 





has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemis’ 
have never been published. 
eet ht A Ss CHLORODYN E, is @ spurious imitation. 


Inventor of CHLORO. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks 


J. O. Bakzr, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is without 
—_ ine moet valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 


From 
“We have made pretty extensive use of 
in ~~. tice Tatoly, and look upon it as 
Sold in bottles at Is 1 
BROWNE'S CHLORODY 
each bottle. 


4s 6d each. 


J. T. DAVENPORT, $3 Great 


The 
of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.’ 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 


It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. 


an excellent | effects 


ded statements frequently made, “ that the com tion 
The fact iss CHLORODYNE was 
ration 


its of the day. The method and secret of the 
LLIS 


ON. ——— Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
CHLORODYNE is oa the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
discove' 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria,Fever, Oroup,Ague 


and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 

pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 

ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 

quietude not ——- by — other remedy, and it 

seems to possess th : a -- advantage over all other 
it ves 


ives, that no unpleasant after- 
None is genuine without the words “Dr, J. COLLIS 


E” Pea the te Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


UFACTURER, 
ussell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 

SSUED upon Adelaide and the ees aa in 

_— po deposit For cormn, apply at the 

Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, £.0. : 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Cues Cross, London —Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ences eeetes te ot pert eS real = Lo 
Secretaries { \OHN J BROOMFIELD. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, 8.W. 
Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob- 
tained from 














GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 
NE MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as OOD INJURIES. for 
+ THA Pr ytta URIES. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSUBANCE Ob MDS, by te 


Palb-up CAPITAL a tL Founp, Fone 2180,000. 


ncome, 000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Olerks at the Railway Stations, Local 


64 CORNHILL, and wo fake 





STREET, LONDON. 
ILLIAM J. V An. Sesretery. 
EA “AND *P KRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their 


“LEA and yanamm,” 


TATORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


ORC 


T# STUD COMPANY (Limited), 
COBHAM, SUBREY. 
Offices—24 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 
Chairman—Sir CHARLES LEGARD., Bart., M.P. 
Stud-Manager—RICHARD BELL, Enq. 
Secretary—Mr. HENRY KENDRICK. 


Capital of the Compage, sen ees, in 5,000 Shares of 


APPLICATION is INVITED for 2,000 SHARES. 
x Com) was incorporated in 1872 for the 
Breed g, and Sale of Thoroughbred Stock. 
@ fo) wing Aeaoe ual Sales have been held :— 
d — averaging - each. 
33 
S rita 
41 * 379 
The net sii moony a earned by the Company has 


amounted to £1 
per cent. have been paid 





Dividends of 10 


Blue Gowan, George Frede and Wild Oats on 
Ninety Thoroughbred Brood rood Mares and Fifty guate. 
_ Prospectuses may be the 











UNYADI JANOS.—HUN GARIAN 
APERIENT WATER. “ Far the most vata 
Professor MA’ 


nd palatable | of Aperient Waters."— 
WAMARA, —* torred by those who have used it ‘0 
Pullna or Friedrickshall."—Professor AITKBN, F.R.S. 


waters.” —Lancet. 
BUNT ARS JANOS, Led bottle 28 and Is 6d, of all 
emists.—. A wine-glassf ul a dose. 


STHMA and 
Pees * BRONCHITIS. 


The most efficacious remedy will be 
found to be 
pAteR le 
r 
ae peieson, SUE od by 
AVORY and “MOORE, 








Oilmen 
out the owe iitovemben, 1874.) 








143 New Bond Street, London, and 
sold by them and all other Chemists 
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NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of “LAW and GOD.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


REASONABLE SERVICE. 


By W. PAGE-ROBERTS, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk; Author of “ Law and God.” 





By the Same Author. 


AN D 


Third Edition, crown 8vo. 


L A W G OD. 


“ Discourses that contain a great deal of sound philosophy.”—LZdinburgh Review. 
—* These sermons are among the best we have read for many years.” — 
Spectator.—* Clear and lofty thought, expressed in simple yet forcible English.” 
—Guardian ——“ Sound religious feeling, combined with liberality and common- 
sense.” — Westminster Review. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO,, 15 Waterloo P lace. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 








ere and PARCELS of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS 
are forwarded Daily from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY to Subscribers 
in every part of the Country. 


Pwo or Three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, 
and obtain a constant succession of the best New Books as they appear, on liberal 
terms. Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office—2 King Street, Cheapside. 





FOWLE'S EASY GREEK and LATIN COURSES. 
On November 1, in 12mo, price 5s, cloth. 
ECOND EASY GREEK READING-BOOK, containing 
Lessons from the Anabasis, the First Book of the lliad, &c. By the Rev. 
EDMUND FowLe. 
To precede the above in use, uniform, price 5s. 
FOWLE’S FIRST EASY GREEK READING-BOOK. 
FOWLE’'S SHORT and EASY GREEK BOOK. 2s 6d. 
EASY LATIN COURSE. 
FOWLE’S SHORT and EASY LATIN BOOK, following in the 
Grammar the order of the Public School Latin Primer, price 1s 6d. 
FOWLE’S FIRST EASY LATIN READING - BOOK: Fables, 
Anecdotes of Great Men, Roman History, &c. 3s 6d. 
FOWLE'S SECOND EASY LATIN READING-BOOK: Annotated 


te 


Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for NOVEMBER 


} meer ey, - ne | heen Ae nemo Work. 
sip about Cuttle-fishes. iscrimivate Acquaintances, Two 
Following up the Track. Conclusion. ye = 
Life in the t. The rd Mayor of London. In Two 
Amusements at Sea. 


. Parts. 
Conjurors and Spiritualists. In Two |‘ Storm-Warriors.” 


Parts. Sensational Gymnastics and Acrobatism 
| Losses of Jewels. Tiger Tales. 
Useful Items from France. 


| The Month: Science and Arts. 

Lost Stars. Two Poetical Pieces. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn. Conclusion. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


i habe ART JOURNAL for NOVEMBER, 








Price 2s 6d, contains the following:— 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1. The WOOING of HENRY V. After W. F. Yeames, A:R.A. 
2. ECHO LAKE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. After J. F. Oropsey. 
8. FRATERNAL LOVE. After W. A. Bouguereau. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 
Studies and Sketches by Sir Edwin| The Stately Homes of England 
Landseer, R.A. Illustrated. Lowther Oastle. By 8. O. Hall, F-8.4. 
Theatres, their Construction and Ar- and L. Jewitt, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
rangement. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., | Contributions to the Philadelphia Exhi- 
&c. Chap. 8. Illustrated. bition. Illustrated. 
The Dulwich Galiery at Bethnal Green. | The Raeburn Exhibition. 
Paul Rajon's Etchings. Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 
The New Nationa] Gallery. Reviews, &., &. 
Picture Sales of the Season. 
London: VirTvE and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &., &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


“‘RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, ‘* Queen’s 
J Quality,” as supplied to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 
tonic. 42s per dozen, net. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman's 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. b 
NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, supplied by 











Lessons from Cesar, Virgil, and Ovid. 3s 6d. 
London : LONGMANS and Oo. 





all Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. GRANT, Distillery, 
Maidstone. Carriage free in England. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled, 10s 6d. 
HE VOCABULARY of PHILO- 
SOPHY; Mental, Moral, and Metaphysical. For 
the Use of Students. By WILLIAM FLEMING, D.D., late 
Professor of Moral Philosophy fm the University of 
Glasgow. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Edited 
by Henry CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. 
EETHOVEN: a Memoir. By Extrotr 
GRAEME. With an Introductory Essay by Dr. 
FERDINAND HiLuER, of Cologne, and Portrait. New 
Edition, revised and slightly enlarged. 

* We can, without reservation, recommend it as the 
most trustworthy and the pleasantest memoir of Beet- 
hoven published in England.”—Obdserver. 

“This delightful little book,—concise, sympathetic, 
judicious.”—Manchester Examiner. 

London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., 10 Stationers’ 
Hall Court, 











Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, with frontispiece. 
NTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW 
NOVEL. 

“The Prime Minister’ is a novel that will be greatly 
enjoyed by people who can take an interest in its 
public personages, and who appreciate clever studies 
of political character.”—TZhe Times. 

London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Fourth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 
Ouring this Disease. By RopertT Watts, M.D., 
M.R.OS., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
Lenten MITCHELL & Co,, Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


WO ASSIZE SERMONS:—A 
MOCH-NEEDED LINK, and SOME DANGERS 

and DUTIES of the UPPER CLASS. 64, by post 7d. 
“Of an unusual and striking character.”—Norfolk 

News. 

JARROLD, Norwich. 


TPHE POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. 


APISTOTEAOTS MTOAITIKON, 
Aristotelis de Re Publica, Lib. I., IIL, IV. (7). 
Bekker’s Text, with Notes by R. BROUGHTON, M.A., 
Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Uniform with 
the Oxford Pocket Classics. 16mo, sewed, price 2s 6d. 
JAMES PARKER and Co,, Oxford and London. 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 

—W. D.and H. O. WILLS inform the Trade 

and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
in ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes, the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 





for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.0,; and Bristol. 





HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
—Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
—Every Evening at 7, THAT BEAUTIFUL BICEPS. 
At 7.45, RICHARD III. Mr. Barry Sullivan, Messrs. 
H. Sinclair. J. F. Cathcart, C. Vandenhoff, H. Russell, 
F. Tyars, H. M. Clifford, Douglas, H. Evans, G. R. Ire- 
land, Percy Bell, OC. H. Fenton, James Johnstone, R. 
Iman, J. B. Johnson, Master Grattan; Mrs. Her- 
mann Vezin, Madame Fanny Huddart, Misses Edith 
Stuart and Grattan. THE STORM FIEND. Prices 
from 6d to £44s. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. 
Box-Office open from 10 till 5 daily. 


OYAL POLY TECHNIC.— 
Pyromancy and Saving Life from Fire, by Pro- 
fessor Gardner. The Polytechnic Séance, conducted 
by the Polytechnic Medium and by Polytechnic Means. 
The War in the East, with a large number of Dis- 
solving Views, by Mr. King. Demonstration of a New 
Theory of the Orbital Revolution of the Earth, by Mr. 
John Harris, with Magnificent Models. Plate Spinning 
and Thought Telegraphy, by the Taylor Family. The 
New Forest, with Dissolving Views, by Mr. J. L. 
King. Diving Beil, Cosmoramic Views, &c., &c.—Con- 
cluding at 4.15 and 9.15 pm., daily, with a Musical, 
Optical, and Scenic Entertainment, entitled The 
Invisible Prince, with a New Feather in his Cap, 
written by Mr. Ellis Reynolds.—Open from 12 till 5, 
and 7 till 10. Admission to the whole, Ils; Schools 
and Children under 10 years, 6d. 


RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85gs. 95 gs., and 105 gs. 

Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
‘Deena PIANETTES, 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 

Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


 O semeeees INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
45 gs. to 75 gs. 
Rien Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


RAMER’STHREE.YEARS’SYSTEM 

of HIRE, applicable to all large instruments— 

Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &c. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS 
—A perusal of this paragraph may save many 
from much future suffering. All persons afflicted with 
bad legs, sores, ulcers, and other diseases, who from 
want of means and other reasons cannot avail them- 
selves of surgical treatment, may rejieve themselves 
from their complaints by using Helloway's purifying, 
soothing, and healing remedies. In every outward 
ailment this wonderful ointment brings about the 
most beneficial results, by ing gestion in 
the vessels of the skin, and thus effacing the first and 
most frequent canse of inflammation. Internal 8, 
rheumatic and gouty tortures, scrofulous ‘swellings, 
and contracted sinews may be overcome by diligently 
rubbing this cooling unguent into the skin, 























LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 
rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Ouisine. 250 Rooms. 
‘able d’hdéte daily. 
ff on application to Manager, [ifr be, North 
Devon. 
wt HEALTH - RESORT.— 
GLENGARIFF, celebrated for its magnificent 
scenery, is strongly recommended by Physiciaos for 
its mild, but not relaxing, climate, sea-bathing, boating, 
fishing, shooting, &c. The EOCLES HUTEL is replete 
with indoor comforts and amusements, library, 
picture-gallery, &c. The Telegraph-office and Pier 
adjoin the Hotel. Moderate tariff during winter months. 


K 45aN's BP WHISKY. 


KINAHAN and CO. finding that, through the recom- 
mendation of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. Hassatt:— 

“T have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this Whisky.” 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 

RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.""—/ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the éffects of LAMPLOUGHS 
PYRETIO SALINE in Preventing and O.ring Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. lent, refreshiag, 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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ISS BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL. 


The New Novel, 1 bye Author of «Lady Audiey's 
OSHUA HAGGARD'S DAUGHTER. 





W SATIRICAL MAGAZINE. 
On Nov. is all Booksellers and Newsagents, No. 1 of 


PDpHE JESTER: a Motley Moutiiy. 
T bay heyy in paper coves WO. 


— GK WOOD'S MAGAZINE for 
B NOVEMBER, 1876. No. No. DOCEXXIL. Prices 64. 





LorD Maca AULAY. 


Quart is HE STORY OF My Onrpxoop. 


avo Aw HATER. 
N — 

n+ THROUGH KaTHIAWAR—THE HOLY MOUNTAIN. 
4 GngeK Great. J. B.S. 

PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT. 
Tus Lire OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
Tue RECENT HOME AGITATION AND THE East. 

W. BLACKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
T No. 284, is NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 


1. STRAWBERRY HILL. 

Z Tue ARCTIC REGIONS AND THE EsKIMo. 

3. LONDON ALM8 AND LONDON PAUPERISM. 

4. THE PAPAL MONARCHY. 

5. THE SUEZ CANAL AN INTERNATIONAL Hieuway. 

6. PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 

7, THE TURKISH 

8. Lire OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

9. THE EASTERN QUESTION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
JoHN MuRRay, Albemarle Street. 


RASERS MAGAZINE, 
No. LXXXIIL, NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
THE BULGARIANS. 
Tue Rings OF SATURN. 
British TRADE.—No. III. The United States. 
THE ASTRONOMY OF THE FUTURE. 
Heiweick Here's Lire AND WoRK. 
IsLAM AND RACE-DISTINCTIONS. 
Kine Hewry'’s Hunt. A Ballad. 
THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AND CONFEDERATION. 
Aw ENGLISH HOMESTEAD. 
THE STOCK EXOHANGE AGAIN. 
London: LONGMANS and Oo. 


TH CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 








CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
1, Russtan PoLicy AND DsEps IN TURKISTAN. By 
the t Hon. W. £. Gladstone. 
2. A PSYCHOLOGICAL PARALLEL, By Matthew Arnold. 
3. THE SONG OF DRUNANOURE. By Hallam Tennyson. 
4. A PLEA FOR APHYSIO. By C. E. Appleton. 
5. BUNSEN AND HIS WIFE. By Lady Verney. 
6. THE EASTERN QUESTION AND ENGLISH POLICY. By 
the Kev. Malcolm MacOoll. 
7. re ELEMENT IN THE GOSPELS. By W. 


. Greg. 
8. ye WITHOUT ASSUMPTIONS. By Cardinal 
STAAuAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ACMILLAN'’'S MAGAZINE, 
No. 205, for NOVEMBER. 
———- ry ~~ Nownem. eu 
CHARLOTTE NTE: & emyss 
Reid. Concluded. wel - , 
MapoaP VioteT. By William Black, Author of 
“A Princess of Thule,” &c. Ohaps. 40-43 

ATTIO OnaTORS. By H. Nettleship. 

Historic Porases. By 8. Sutherland Edwards. 

THE WAGNER FesTIVAL AT BAYREUTH. By Rev. C. 
Halford Hawkins. 

ROMANTICISM. By Walter H. ae. 

Tue SILENT Poon. By K. 8 M 

TES RESULTS OF Fivg YEARS OF COMPULSORY 
EpvucaTion. By William Jack, LL.D., formerly 
one of H.M.’s Inspectors of Schools. 

THe EASTERN QUESTION FROM THE POINTOF VIEW 
OF THE EASTERN OBRISTIANS. 

NOTE TO SIR CHARLES DILKR'S ARTICLE ON “ ENGLISH 
INFLUENCE IN CHINA.” By Sir T. Douglas Forsyth. 


NEW STORY by Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER contains the First Part of a had 
Story, entitled EREMA; or, my Father's Sin, by R. 
BLackmore, Author of “Lorna Doone,” bad hitce 
Lorraine,” éc. With an Illustration. 
London: Surrn, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


On October 30 (1s), No. 208. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER. With Illustrations by GEORGE DU 
Mavnigr and FRANK DICKSER. 





OAS whe pe Me 


© 








CONTENTS. 
EREMA; on, yy be nae Sin. 
Chap. 1. t Landmark. 
3 A Sturdy Colonist. 4. Tae “King of the 
tains.” 5. UncleSam. 6. A Britisher. 
THE Laws OF DREAM-FANCY. 
THOUGHTS ON CRITICISM. By a Critic. 
—. THE PeAT-Fietps. Ohap. 7. Coffee. 8. A 
ty Dance. 9. An Explanation. 10. The Lodge 
m.. tbe ‘Garden of Cucumbers. 11. Farewell to Visy. 
ORGOTTEN JOKES. 
ON TUkKISH WaYs AND TURKISH WOMEN. Part II. 
OaRiTA. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 16. Sunday 
Evening. 17. Edward. 18. Telling Tales. 
London : Swurirn, Expar, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


-LASGOW POST-OFFICE, 


ne an Illustration.) 
. A Pacific Sunset. 





and 


DURHAM eye THE BUILDER of 
Ds for Views and 
em nes 
onl a 
wore ad te eeatigation of Goneronear Gallery— 
Newsmen, 


&ce—46 Catherine Street, and of all 





“ An admirable text-book."— Westminster Review. 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 
FROM THALES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Translated by GEORGE S. MORRIS, A.M. 
With Additions by the Translator ; he map | 
D.D., wei on English and ican Philosophy ; and 
V. BOTTA, Ph.D., on Italian b 


Vol. : ANCIENT and MEDLZVAL PHILOSOPHY 
Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 18s. 


Vol. Il. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 2ls. 
“ Ueberweg's ‘History of apne ll is exactly 
what English-speaking students want.”"—Zraminer. 


London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
uvster Row. 





Fourth Edition, now ready, price 12s. 

THE SUPERHUMAN ORIGIN OF THE 
BIBLE INFERRED FROM ITSELF. 
By HENRY ROGERS, 

Author of “The Eclipse of Faith,” &c. 


“This ro ae is Po rsued with great ability in this 
excellent work. gers is a philosophiea! writer 
of very high a, = is well known to the readers of 
this Review."—Zdinburgh Review. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 


‘This day | is published, a a New « and Enlarged Edition. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY, 

Descriptive and Industrial. 


By DAVID PAGE, LL.D., F.G.S., 
Professor of Geology in the tee oo of Physical Science, 
Newcastle-on 


Sixth Edition, Revised and Extended, with 153 En- 
gravings and a Glossary of Scientific Terms. In crown 
8v0, price 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEO- 
LOGY. Tenth Edition. 2s 6d. 
The CRUST of the EARTH. A Handy Out- 
line of Geology. Sixth Edition. 1s. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. Eighth Edition. 2s 6d. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition. 5s. 
HANDBOOK of TERMS in GEOLOGY and 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition. 7s 6d. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY; or, Geology in its 
Relation to the Arts and Manufactures. 7s 6d. 





MESSRS. SEELEY AND (C0.’8 LIST. 


A Third and Cheaper Edition of 
ROUND MY HOUSE: Notes on Rural 


Life in Peace and War. By P. G. HAMERTON. 
Price 58, cloth. 


“On la 
never knew 


down this book we know France as we 

er before."—Spectator. 

Third Thousand, 5s, cloth. 

LIFE’S AFTERMATH. AStory of a 
Quiet + By EMMA MARSHALL, Author of 
“The Old way,” “Mrs. Mainwaring's 
Journal,” &. 

“The story is admirably told, and the interest well 

sustained throughout. The descriptions of English 

scenery are in many instances beautiful.”"—Christian 

Observer. 


A Third Edition of 
The ELIZABETHAN BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Mottoes from the Great Writers of the 
Times of Queen Elizabeth. Cloth, gilt edges, price 
2s 6d. Kept also in various styles of leather 
binding. 
“ The little bak is a handsome and desirable pre- 
sent.” —Scotsman 

A Seventh Thousand of 
OLIVER of the MILL: a Tale. By 
Marta LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. With Two Steel 
Engravings, price 5s, cloth. 
“A tale of quiet rural life, full of exquisite pathos 
and true religious experience." —Christian. 
The One Hundred and Fifty-second Thousand of 


MINISTERING CHILDREN. By 


Maria LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. 55, cloth. 
The Forty-fifth Thousand of 


A SEQUEL to MINISTERING 
CHILDREN. 5s, cloth. 


SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 





Demy 8vo, sewed, 1 
EPLIES to CRITICS of * The 
OCEAN: its Tides and Ourrents and their 
” By WiILtiaM LeiGuTon Joxvan, F.B.G8, 
London : HARDWICKE and Boous, 192 Piccadilly. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
WHITTAKER & CO., Ave Maria Lane, 


EDITIONS. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL 
- ISTORINS. 
PINNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Continued to the Close of the of War. 6a. 


5s 6d. 
PINNOCK’S HISTO 
5s 6d. 


ts of the Cross and Sword to 
, 1867. 2s 6d. 


HISTORY of FRANCE and 
NORMANDY. By W.C.Tayrcor. Price 5s. 
WEBER'S ibe.) OUTLINES of UNI- 
VERSAL HISTORY. Translated by Dr. Bex, 

Professor, Winchester College. 9s. 


PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. — For 
LIST see WHITTAKER and 00.'SCATALOGUE, 


on 

The AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. —=— 

OLLENDORFF’S METHOD of 

LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a 
LANGUAGE in SIX MONTGHS. 

ADAPTED to the FRENCH. By Dr. H. G. Ollen- 
dorff. 8vo, New Edition, price 12s, cloth. A School 
Edition, 12mo, price 6s 64, cloth. 

ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. By Dr. H. G. Ollen- 
dorff. 12mo, price 7s, cloth. 

ADAPTED to the SPANISH. By Dr. H. G. Ollen- 
-<* enie eo New yr price 12s, cloth. 

GERMAN. By Dr. H. G. Ollen- 
8v0, one ~ 


q cloth. 

KEYS to the GERMAN, FRENOH, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH SYSTEMS. "Prepared by the Author, 
price 7s each, cloth. 

STODDART’S NEW DE LECTUS; OF, 
Pasi Steps to Latin —— ruing. For the Use = 

‘a 

the best Latin Ne Be wi Dinionaay 
___ attached. New Edition. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

EASY EXERCISES in LATIN 
ELEGIAO VERSE. By the Rev. Joun Penross. 
New Edition. Corrected. 12mo, price 2s, cloth. 

GREEK —_ Tt (Valpy’s). — 
——? printed Separate V 


SP 6 .) GENERAL ENGLISH 


Times of the Kn‘ 
the Occupation of 








A DITION ARY. Newly Composed 
a the Dictionaries Johnson, 
Webster, Risherdon, &c.; from the French Dic- 
ti of French Academy, La 
Boiste, &c. New Edition. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
cloth, 188; or separately, French and English, 9s; 


English and F: ench, 9s. 


SPIER’S (Dr.) SCHOOL FRENOH- 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTION- 
ARY. from his larger New 
Edition. 12mo, boand, 7s 64. 


FLUGEL'S COMPLETE DIOCTION- 

ARY of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LAN- 

auagee. ve hy the German and English, 

d English and adapted to the English 

Students. With gr eat Addi ons and Improve- 

ments. By ©. A. Fernine, A. HeIMANN, and J. 
OXENFORD. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth h, 2he, 


FLUGEL’S ABRILGED GERMAN 
and ENGLISH and ENGLISH and GERMAN 
DICTIONARY. A compiled from the 
wy Edition of Fi 8 Larger Dictionary by 

. A. Fetuine ont J. th Royal 18mo, 








Edition. Latin and English. 
New Edition, greatly Amended and Enlarged, 
with many Thousands of New Articles. Royal 
12mo, bound, 7s. 

GRADUS ad PARNASSUM. PYPER. 
With the 8 yo Epithets, Verses, and 
Phrases in w Edition, 12mo, bound, 7s. 

A *S DICTIONARY of the 
pte and ITALIAN LANGUAGES, to which 
is prefixed an Italian and English Grammar. By 
G, ComELati and J. DAVENPORT. 
cloth, 30s. 

NEUMANand BARETTI’S SPANISH 
and ENGLISH and ENGLISH and SPANISH 
DICTIONARY. By M. Ssoanz, M.D. 2 vols. 
8vo, 288, cloth. 


VERE FOSTER’S COPY-BOOKS. 
Price 2d each, except No. 10, which is 3d. Also, 


price 6d each, 
A A QUARTO EDITION of Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, on superior 
r. 
oi vERK FOSTER’ Ss BASIS AL BORO. WRITING 
COPY-BOOKS. 


Price 1d each 
VERE FOSTER'S DRAWING COPY-BOOKS. Con- 
taining both Copies and Paper to Draw on. Price 1d 
— + or, on Superior Paper, additional Copies, 3d 


ADVANCED COURSE CHROMOGRAPHIC FAC- 
SIMILE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. Sixteen 
books, 6d each. 


rice 12s 6d, cloth lettered. 
A DICTIONARY of Ts RMS USED in 
MEDICINE and the COLLATERAL SOLENCES. 

By Ricuarp D. Hosiyn, A.M. Oxon. 


TTAKER and CO. 
to call the attention of all perecne cumant 
Tuition and the Bookselling Trade to their CATA- 
LOGUE of MODEBN and APPROVED EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKS, which is now ready for dis- 
tribution, and which they wil! be happy to forward 
on app! 2. 





2 vols. eve, 




















WHITTAKER and O0., Ave Maria Lane, London. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 
FERMENTATION, AND ITS BEARINGS ON DISEASE. By Professor Tyndall. 
LORD ALTHORPE AND THE REFORM ACT OF 1832. By Walter Bagehot. 
DANIEL DERONDA. By Sidney Colvin. 
THE FUTURE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By W. Stanley Jevons. 
On POPULAR CULTURE: an Address. By the Editor. 
Tue EASTERN SITUATION. By Ralph Earle. 
Tue Ropryas. By Bertram F. Hartshorne. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


UNIFORM with ROUSSELET’S INDIA. 


ITALY; from the Alps to Mount tna. 
Magnificently Illustrated. Containing about 70 Full-page and 300 smaller 


Illustrations. Super-royal 4to, £3 3s, Edited by THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
[This day. 


ART in ORNAMENT and DRESS.  Trans- 


lated from the French of CHARLES BLANC, Member of the Institute, and 
formerly Director of Fine Arts, With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. [Jn October. 


The PAPAL CONCLAVES, as they Were and 


as they Are, By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Demy 8vo. (Un October. 





IMAGINATION, and other Poems. By the 


Right Hon. WILLIAM JAMES RICHMOND COTTON, M P., Lord Mayor. Crown 
8vo, 5s. F (Now ready. 





The DARDANELLES for ENGLAND. The 


True Solution of the Eastern Question. Demy 8vo, paper wrapper, 6d. 
[This day. 





ANTHONY BABINGTON: a Drama. By 


ViotreT Fane, Author of “ Denzil Place,” “The Queen of the Fairies;” &. 
Crown 8vo, 68. [This day. 


SHOOTING and FISHING TRIPS in ENG- 


LAND, FRANCE, ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, and BAVARIA. By 
‘* WILDFOWLER,” “ SNAPSHOT.” 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 


TRIVIATA; or, Cross-road Chronicles of 
Passages in Irish Hunting History during the Season of 1875-76. By M. 
O'Connor Morris. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo. (Jn October. 


TWO CHANCELLORS: Prince Gortchakof 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. JuLIAN KLACZKO. Translated by Mrs. Tarr. 
Demy 8v0, 168. 


“ This is a most interesting and valuable book...... The object is to trace out the 
working and the results of a ten years’ partnership between the two famous Chan- 
cellors of Russia and Germany, Prince Gortschakoff and Prince Bismarck; and 
these are delineated with considerable artistic power, and in a manner which 
betokens considerable political insight,and an intimate acquaintance with the 
dipl tic world.”—Blackwood's Magazine for October. 








NEW NOVELS. 


THROUGH FIRE and WATER. By Lady 


Woop. 2 vols. Now ready. 


CARSTAIRS. By Massincsrrp Hong, Author 


of “ Shadows Cast Before.” 3 vols. [This day. 





FOOLS of FORTUNE: aNovel. By FrEpericx | 


BOYLE. 3 vols. [Now ready. | 


COURTSHIP in SEVENTEEN HUNDRED 


and TWENTY; in EIGHTEEN HUNDRED and SIXTY. By HAawLey 
SMART. 2 vols. (Next week. 





CHAPMAN and HALI,, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW CHRISTMAS STORY BY B. L. FARJEON, 


Author of “Blade-o'-Grass,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “Th, 
Rosemary Lane,” “ Joshua Marvel,” “ Grif,” * An Island Porta of 


“ Charles Dickens was the foander of Christmas stories, with his ‘ Ch Carol,’ 
‘Chimes,’ and ‘ Cricket on the Hearth ;’ and it would almost seem teat anne 
is destined to bring them back again to the form in which they commenced *, 
Sentre—* The anthor of Jones Las pend is a preacher of the brotherhood of 
ich and poor, more powerful, gra; and tender than any si D can 
Quarterly Review. ” — Pe a Se 
Now ready, with Twenty-four Illustrations, price 1s. 


SHADOWS ON THE SNOW. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY, 
By B. L. FARJEON. 
Forming the CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE” for 187¢ 
Part I. How the Shadows appeared at Warleycombe, and what they said and 


did—Part II. The Shadows on the Snow-Ranges—Part III. Christ: agein 
Warleycombe. - | ? 





Secret Societies, the Omladini, the Helairia, the Illuminati, the Fenians, &c., &., 


SECRET SOCIETIES of EUROPEAN REVOLUTION By 
THOMAS Frost, Author of “ The Wicked Lord Lyttelton,” &c. In 2 vols, 


The ANNALS of St. HELEN’S, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 


Edited by the Rev. Joun Epmunp Cox, D.D. (of All Souls’ College, Oxford), 
Vicar in Charge. In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with several Illustrations, &c. 


ESSAYS on some MODERN WORKS, chiefly Biographical. 
+ ty} + a F.S.S.,and of the Royal Historical Society. 2 vols. crown 


VULGARIAN HORRORS: the Question of the West, 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADsToNE, M.P., &c. By H. Ricnarp 
BELWARD. Price 6d. 

“ Servia never bought or borrowed 
Any horrors half so horrid.” 


NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


MAUD, the MEDIUM. In 8 vols. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


HER FATHER’S NAME. By Frorence Marryar, Author 
of * Fighting the Air,” * Her Lord and Master,” &c. In 3 vols. 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
The LEAGUER of LATHOM. By Wriiu1am Harrison Arns- 
wortTH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” “Crichton,” &c. In 3 vols. 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of ‘‘READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.” 


The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By the Authors of “ This 
Son of Vulcan,” &c. In 8 vols. Reprinted from the World. 


“ Replete with freshness and vivacity.”"—Court Journal. 
“ We don't think that any one will regret having read this book.”"—Academy. 


DID SHE LOVE HIM? By James Grant, Author of “The 
Romance of War,” “ Under the Red Dragon,” &c. In 3 vols. 


A WOMAN’S VICTORY. By Acnzs A. Marruanp, Author 
of “ Elsie: a Lowland Sketch.” In 3 vols. 


FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn, Author of “ Lost 
Sir Massingberd,” “Murphy's Master,” “Found Dead,” “Cecil's Tryst,” “A 
Woman's Vengeance,” * Walter's Word,” &c. 3 vols. 

MAGGIE: a New Novel. By Frank Barrert, Author of 
“Fantoccini.” In 3 vols. 


IN MANBURY CITY. By Davm Sme. In 8 vols. 


“ Merits high praise for performance as well as for promise.”—Globve. 
The CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrerr, Author of 
“ By Still Waters,” “Occupations of a Retired Life,” &c. In 2 vols. 
* Will mest with extensive sympathy. A religi spirit permeates every 
“Cannot fail to instruct and delight.”—Court Journal. 
“Is a book with high moral teaching in it."——Academy. 


A WOMAN SCORNED. By E. Owens Buiacxsurn, Author 
of “ Dean Swift's Ghost,” “ Philosopher Push,” &. 3 vols. 

“ This is a highly romantic story, full of action and thrilling situations.” —Queen. 

“One of the best novels and most enticing books of the season.”"—Morning 


Post. 
“Well worth reading.” —Standard, 








FOR NAME and FAME: a New Novel. By Mrs. A. B. 


Cuurce, Author of “ Greymore,” “ Measure for Measure,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Is a powerful story, which will awaken the liveliest emotions."—Court Journal. 
‘Pleasant reading of the lightest description."—Standard. 


THEREBY HANGS a TALE. By Gerorce Manvitle 
FENN, Author of “Ship Ahoy,” * Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 


“The story is pleasantly told, and comes to a good end."—Daily News. 
‘*Mr. Feun has done good work prior to this, but his nervous, vigorous en has 
never been better employed than in writing the novel under discussion.” —Morning 


Post. 


EUNICE: a New Novel. By Mrs. Junius Potzock, Author 


of ** Lissadel,” &c. 3 vols. 
“Ts full of interest, and will probably be run after by inveterate novel-readers.”"— 
Daily Telegraph.——"“* Eunice’ is a tragic story.”"—Athenzum——" Is @ story of 


| considerable merit.""—Court Journal. 


| PLAYING for LOVE. By Exen 0. Cxavron, Author of 


“ English Female Artists,” “ Queens of Song,” &c. 3 vols. 
“It is not often that we have the privilege and advantage of meeting with 80 
truly an excellent specimen of modern fiction as is pr d in these 
and the moral pointed is one that cannot be too highly commended.”"—Bell's Weekly 


Messenger. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


i ed that a Review by Mr. W. E. Gladstone of this Work will in the November number of the “ Cont. 4 
| gCMUELEE'S TURKISTAN Grok docs bes cath coins 3 Mops and mang Wastentia 
SCHUYLER’S T . 2 vols. dem , cloth extra, and many Illustratio rice £2 2s. 
‘s BUGERE the most valuable record of Central Asia which has yet tone abiched in this ee y ns, P 
«A great success."—Pall Mall Garette. 
NOTICE.—A SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION (2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s) is also ready of 
TICKNOR’S MEMOIRS. 


“This distinguished American may be said to have known more eminent men than any other man of whom we have read.”—Daily News. 


A BOOK of the PLAY: Sketches of the Rise and Progress of the English Theatre. By Dutton Cook. 2 vols. crown 


8vo, cloth extra, price 24s. 
ufo Darton Cook's two volumes are very pleasant reading, and completely fulfil the object stated in his preface to them, to provide ‘an entertainment lacking 


neither in substance nor in variety.’ —Saturday Review. nih 
x We could willingly linger further over Mr. Dutton Cook's pleasant pages, but we hope we have said enough to induce our readers to turn to them for their 
further pleasure.”—Athenwum. 


The HISTORY of FRANCE. By the late M. Guizot. The Fifth and Concluding Volume. Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 


gho History of France, from the Earliest Times to the Year 1789. By M.Guizor. Translated by ROBERT BLACK, M.A. Witha Map of Ancient France, and nearly 
400 very fine Illustrations, by M. Alphonse de Neuville. Complete in five volumes imperial 8vo, cloth extra, price £6. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE. By Viollet-le-Duc. Translated from the French by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect, 


Is. royal 8vo, 63s. 
Na The Work will comprise Twenty Lectures, illustrated by nearly 200 Woodcuts and 38 folio-sized Steel Plates, engraved from Drawings by the Author, in Six 
Parte, or in Two Complete Volumes. Price 10s 6d each Part. Parts. I. and IL, each containing Five Lectures, are now ready. 
Now ready, in 1 crown-8vo vol., cloth extra, with Two Steel Plates, over 700 (large print) pages, price 10s 6d. 
REMINISCENCES of LEVI COFFIN, a Member of the Society of Friends, the Reputed President of the ‘“ Underground 
Railroad.” Being s History of the Labours of a Lifetime in behalf of the Slave, with the Stories of numerous Fugitives who gained their Freedom through his 
instrumentality, and many other Incidents. 


THEBES, and its FIVE GREATER TEMPLES. By Captain W. de W.Abney, F.R.S. Forty large Permanent Photographs, 
638 Ready. 


with Descriptive Letterpress. Super-royal 4to, cloth extra, > 











‘ow ready, in One <to vol., cloth extra, gilt edges, price 25s. 


N 
of MARK: a Gallery of Thirty-Seven Permanent Photographs (taken from Life) of Eminent Men of the Day. 


N 
Cabinet Size. With Biographical Notices. The Frontispiece is a splendid Photograph of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, specially done for this work. 


The ADVENTURES of CAPTAIN MAGO: a Phcenician’s Explorations 1,000 Years B.C., in the Time of King David. 1 By 
{ ° 


LEON CAHUN. Translated by ELLEN FREweR. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 
N .B.—This Work is based on the researches of Grote, Renan, Wilkiason, Mommsen, Layard, &c. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS on SOME MYSTERIES of NATURE and DISCOVERIES inSCIENCE. By Dr. T. L. Phipson. 


1 
yol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d. (Ready. 
“ Unmistakably one of those books on which, when introduced into any family circle, there will be a run."—Literary World. 


ADVENTURES in NEW GUINEA: the Narrative of the Captivity of Louis Tregance, a French Sailor, for Nine 
Years among the Sav: in the Interior. Small post 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, cloth gilt, price 6s. [Ready. 
‘Captain Lawson's wonderful stories about New Guinea are totally eclipsed by this narrative of a French sailor." —Athenzum, 
“ Will be found thoroughly interesting."—John Bull. 





NEW NOVELS. 
STORM-DRIVEN. By Madame Bigot (née Healy), Author of ‘Lakeville,’ “A Summer's Romance,” &c. 











8 vols. [Shortly, 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. (Ready. 
“ The author reminds one of Hawthorne at times, in her freshness and delicacy of description, her deep poetic feeling and purity of tone."—Zvening Standard. 
WALTER LEE: a Tale of Marlborough College. By W. H. Green. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. [Ready. 
MADELEINE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. [ Ready. 
MARKS UPON the DOOR. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. [ieody, 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 

THE NEW NOVELS. Just published, in crown 8vo, price One Shilling. 


Thomas Wingfold, Curate, By|\S L A V 8S AN D TURE S, 


GrorGE MACDONALD, LLD. 3 vols. 
The Borderlands of Islam in Europe. 


Nora’s Love-Test. By Mary 


Cxci Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money.” I. SLAVS and TURKS. VI. BULGARIA, &c. 
+ 1 . 
noe Il. BOSNIA and HERZEGOVINA. VIL ROUMANIA. 


9 Ill. MONTENEGRO. VIII. TURKISH LAW and RULE. 
Power’s Partner. By May Byrne. en. a= Gai i. tm 


“A powerfully-written story. It never flags in in- 





cident or interest.” — Messenger. V. ALBANIA, GARIA, 6 
Major Vandermere. By the WITH A SKETCH MAP. 
othor of “ Ursula’s Love-Story.” 3 vols. 


“A well-written story.”"—Spectator. 


Effie Maxwell. By Agnes Smith. 
“A good and well-written novel."—Literary World. THIRD EDITION, now ready. 


Griffith’s Double. By Mrs. Hoey. 


“A remarkably —eginng novel.” — World. THE EDINBURGH REVIE W, No. 296, 
Azalea, By Cecil Clayton. 3 vols. OCTOBER, IS JUST PUBLISHED. 


“This story is original and pleasant, and its tone is 
unusually pure and high.”"—Daily News. 


Published at the “LEISURE HOUR” Office, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 








CONTENTS. 
9 
Mark Eylmer’s Revenge. By} 1. sancrorrs native Races oF NorTH 5, DR. SMITH’S CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Mrs.J.K. SPENDER. 3 vols. [Just ready. AMERICA. 6. DANIEL DERONDA. 
CHEAP EDITION of 3. SECRET CORRESPONDENCE ON MARIE | » MORALITY WITHOUT METAPHYSIC. 
My Little Lady. By EK. Frances | s. rue pectararion oF paris. 6. THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 
POYNTER. Illustrated by E. J. Poynter, R.A. 5s, 4. SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 9. BOSNIA AND BULGARIA. 


bound. Forming the New Volume of Hurst and 
BLACKETT’s STANDARD LIBRARY. 


“There is a great deal of fascination about this 











kk." —Times. London: LONGMANS and CO. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 
wuast and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great | —— —. 
enn tel FRED. EDWARDS AND SON’S 





Now ready, price 188, No. 5 of 
> Yop a ~ 
R, SPENCER'S ‘DESCRIPTIVE|EGONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 
fied and Arranged by HERBERT SPENCER, Compiled Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
and Abstracted by Professor Davip DUNCAN. Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
WILLIAMS and Noreare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent | of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, | Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 








Edinburgh. Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 
— HE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 


THE BULGARIANS. 

THE RInGs OF SATURN. 

BritisH Traps.—No. III. THE UNITED STATES. 
THR ASTRONOMY OF Tak FUTURE. 

HEINRICH HEINE'S LIFE AND WORK. 

ISLAM AND RACE-DISTINCTIONS. 

Kine Henry's Hunt. A Ballad. 

THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AND CONFEDERATION. 
AN ENGLISH HOMESTEAD. 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE AGAIN. 


The THIRD EDITION of the EDINBURGH 
REVIEW for OCTOBER. 


BANCROFT'S NATIVE RACES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
SECRET CORRESPONDENCE ON MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
THE DECLARATION OF PARIS. 

Sir PHILIP SIDNEY. 

Dr. SmITH'’s CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

DANIEL DERONDA. 

MORALITY WITHOUT METAPHYSIC. 

THE DEPRECIATION OF SILVER. 

BosNIA AND BULGARIA. 


THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA 


on FOOT during the INSURRECTION, 1875. By A. J. Evans, B.A., F.S.A. 
With Map and 58 Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD 


MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by G. O, TREVELYAN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The LIFE & LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 


By his Nephew, GzorGe O, TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8yo, 36s. 


DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS, including the 


Site and Remains of the Great Temple of Diana, By J. T. Woop, F.S.A. 
Imperial 8¥o, copiously Illustrated. (Un November. 


A JOURNEY of 1,000 MILES THROUGH 


EGYPT and NUBIA, to the Second Cataract of the Nile. By Ameria B. 
EpWagps. Imperial 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. [Jn November. 


The LIFE and TIMES of SIMON DE MONT- 


FORT, Earl of Leicester. By G. W. ProTHERO, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer in 
History, King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, Maps. (Jn the press. 


The ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art Student 
in the Reign of Terror. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, price 12s. 

“An exceedingly clever story, from the pen of a very accomplished writer, told 
with art, grace, and vigour.”"— World. 


GERMAN HOME LIFE. _ Reprinted from 


Fraser's Magazine. Second Edition, thoroughly revised. Crown 8vo, price 6s, 


The CORRECT CARD, or How to Play at 


Whist; a Whist Catechism. By Captain A. CAMPBELL-WALKER, late 79th 
Highlanders, F.R.G.S. The Third Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


HOURS of THOUGHT on SACRED THINGS, 


a Volume of Sermons, By JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal of Man- 
chester New College, London. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [On Thursday next. 


BEHIND the VEIL. An Outline of Bible 


Metaphysics compared with Ancient and Modern Thought. By the Rev. 
THOMAS GRIFFITH, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The TRIDENT, the CRESCENT; and the 


OROSS ; a View of the Religious History of India during the Hindu, Buddhist, 
Mahommedan, and Christian Periods. By the Rev. J. VAUGHAN. §8vo, 
price 9s 6d. 


The PRIMEVAL WORLD of SWITZER- 


LAND. By Professor OswALD HEER, of the University of Zurich. Edited 
by James Heywoop, M.A., F.R.S. With Map and over 400 Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8v0, 28s. 


The GEOLOGY of ENGLAND and WALES. 


By H. B. Woopwarb, F.G.8., Geologist on the Geological Sursey of England 
and Wales. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 14s. 


LESSONS in ELECTRICITY at the ROYAL 


INSTITUTION, 1875-76. By JoHN TYNDALL, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 
8vo0, with 58 Woodcuts, price 2s 6d. 


SECOND EASY GREEK READING-BOOK, 


containing Lessons from the Anabasis, the First Book of the Iliad, &c. By 
the Rev. EpMUND FowLE. 12mo, 5s. ° [On Wednesday next. 


$I Om G9 to mt 


Epochs of Ancient History. 


The ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND 


CENTURY; or, the Age of the Antonines. By the Rev. W. W. CaApPsS, M.A. 
With 2 Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. [On November 13, 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





DALDY, ISBISTER, AND CO.'S 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


ACROSS AFRICA. By Commander Cammnon, 
R.N.,C.B. With nearly 200 Illustrations from the Author's Sketches, Maps, 


&c, 2 vols. 8vo. 


The CHRISTIANS of TURKEY : their Condi- 


tion under Mussulman Rule. By the Rey. WILLIAM DENTON, M.A., Author of 
“ Servia and the Servians.” Orown 8vo. 


The HEALTH BOOK. For Schools and 


Families. By B. W. RicHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S., Author of “ Diseases of 
Modern Life,” ‘ Hygeia, the City of Health,” &. Orown 8vo. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY & MEMOIR of THOMAS 


GUTHRIE, D.D. By his Sons, the Rev. D. K. GuTHrig, M.A., and ©. J. 
GutTHaiz, M.A. With Frontispiece. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


A BOOK of ADVENTURE for BOYS. By 


Major W. F. BuTieR, O.B., Author of “The Great Lone Land,” &. Wi 
numerous Iilnstrations. Crown 8yo, cloth extra. 


ESSAYS : Theological and Literary. By R. 


H. Hutton, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With a New 
Introduction on the Religious Difficulties of the Times. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The LAUREL BUSH: a New Story. By the 


Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman." Post 8yo. 


The GREAT ICE AGE. By James Gerke, 


F.RS., &c., of H.M.’s Geological Survey. Second Edition, thoroughly 
Revised, with much New Matter, embodying the most Recent Discoveries, 
additional Maps and Illustrations, &c. 8vo. 


REMAINS, Theological and Literary, of 
the late Bishop THIRLWALL. Edited by the Rev. Canon Pegowne, D.D. 
8 vo. 
Vol. L CHARGES. | Vol. Ill. LITERARY REMAINS. 
Vol. II. - Vol. [V. LETTERS. 


NATURE’S TEACHINGS. Human Invention 


Anticipated by Nature. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., Author of “ Homes 
Without Hands,” &c. With 200 Lilustrations. 1 handsome vol. 8vo. 


The CITY, its Sins and Sorrows; and PLEAS 


for RAGGED SCHOOLS. By the late Dr.GutHaig. Uniform with “ The 
Gospel in Ezekiel,” and completing the Uniform Edition of Dr. Guthrie's 
Works. Crown 8vo. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of the 
AUTHOR of “CHRONICLES of the SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” By 
a FRIEND. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 


MORE than a MILLION; or, a Fight for 


a Fortune: a Novel. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A NEW WORK. By the Rev. A. W. Tuoroxp, 


M.A., Canon Residentiary of York, and Vicar of St.5Pancras, Author of “The 
Presence of Christ.” Crown 8vo. 


HANDBOOK to the ELEMENTARY EDU- 


CATION ACTS, &c., with Practical Suggestions for their Administration. By 
J. F. Moss, Clerk to the School Board for Sheffield, and E. M. Hance, LL.B. 
(London), of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Clerk to the School Board 
for Liverpool. 8vo. 


WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH; a Novel. 
By SaRAu TYTLER, Author of “Lady Bell,”,“ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &e. 3 
vols. crown 8vo. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., 


late Bishop of Argyll. By the Rev. A. J. Ross,})M.A., St. Philip's, Stepney. 
Crown 8vo. 


SKETCHES from NATURE, in$Pen and Pencil. 


By Lady Verney, Author of “ Stone Edge,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


THROUGH BRITTANY. By KarHarIne 
S. Macquvor, Author of “ Through Normandy.’ aWith numerous I\lustra- 
tions. Orown 8yo. 


POEMS. By Isasetiua Fyviz Mayo. Crown 


8vo. 


DALDY, ISBISTER,fand 00., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 
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BOOKS AND MAPS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, LON DON » SW. 


TUDIES in ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By JOHN DENNIS, 1~¢ of “ English 

, a Selection from 1547,” &c. 
—" [In November. 


Ts :—Pope—Defoe—Prior—Steele—The War- 
oe Wesley—Southey—English Lyrical Poetry 
=English Rural Poetry—The English Sonnet. 


The EMIGRANT and SPORTSMAN 
in CANADA. Some experiences of an Old Country 
Settler's Sporting Adventures. With Sketches «f 
Canadian Life, and Observations on tae Forests 
and Fauna, By rv = ame Large po.t 

vo, with Map, pp. £40, clo'h. 

-" nian {In November. 

This work con‘ains practical hints for Emigrants and 

Sportsmen, written by an Emigrant and a Sportsman. 

Also information specially written for a class of emi- 
ts for which Canada is a particularly suitable 

country—people of smal fortune, who-e means, though 

ample to enable them to live well in Canada, are insuffi- 
cient to meet the demands of ) ising expenses at home. 


CANOE and CAMP LIFE in 
BRITISH GUIANA. By C. BARRINGTON 
BROWN, Associate of the Royal School of Minrs, 
late Government Surveyor in Britirh Guiana. 
Demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, cloth. 

[In November. 
Whilst engaged as Geologist on the Government 

Geologival Survey of the West Indies, it fell to the lot 
of the Author to visit and explore much of that portion 
of British Guiana lying between the rear of the sugar 
estates and the confines of thé colony, known as the 
interior, and which consists of swamps, wooded rising 
ground, and finally mountains and savannahs, all lying 
ina state of nature, the haunts of wi'd animals and 
various Indian tribes. In these pages he has recounted 
the incidents that occurred during those explorations. 


The NORTHERN BARRIER of 
INDIA: a Popular Account of the Jummoo ani 
Kashmir Territories, By FREDERIC DREW, 
F.R.G.S., F.G.8., Associate of the Royal School of 
Mines, Assistant-Master at Eton College, late of 
the Maharajah of Kashmir’s Service, Author of the 
“ Jummoo and Kashmir Territories: a Geographi- 
eal Account.” Large post 8vo, with Map and 
numerous Illustrations, cloth. 


THROUGH NORWAY WITH 
LADIES. By W. MATTIEU WILLLIAMS, 
F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of * Through Norwey with 
a Knapsack.” Crown 8vo, with Map, cloth. 

This volume will present the smoother aspects of 
Norwegian travelling experience as obtainable by those 
who do not desire to “rough it’ with a knapsack, but 
rather to see the best of Norway with as much comfort 
and luxury as the country affords. 

It will also include, in a popular and readable form, 
some special observations on the glaciation of Scandi- 
navia, on general glacial phenomena, and on the modern 
theories concerning the extent and overation of ancient 


glaciers. 
GEOGRAPHY of NEWFOUND- 
By JAMES P. 


LAND: for the Use of Schools. 
HOWLEY, Assistant Geological Surveyor. Crown 
8vo, with Map, cloth, 


BRITISH MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUSTRIES. Edited by G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, 
F.G.8. A Series of Handy Volumes by Eminent 
Writers. Post 8vo, cl.th, each 3s 6d. 


The following New Volumes, viz.:— 

POTTERY. L. Arnoux (Art Director of Minton's 
Mannfa tory). 

GLASS and SILICATES. Professor Barff, M.A., 
F.C.S. (Kensington Catholic University). 

FURNITURE end WOODWORK. J. H. Pollen, M.A, 
(South Kensington Museum). Second Edition. 

peek [Preparing. 
THE BIRMINGHAM TRADES. 

GUNS, NAILS, LOCKS, WOOD-SCREWS, RAIL- 
WAY BOLTS and SPIKES, BUTTONS, PINS, 
NEEDLES, SADDLERY, ELECTRO-PLATE. 
The late W. C. Aitken (Birmingham). 

PENS, PAPIER-MACHE. 4G, Lindsey (Birming- 
ham). (Ready. 

SHIPBUILDING. Captain Bedford Pim, R.N., M.P. 

TELEGRAPHS. Robert Sabine, C.E. 

AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. Professor Wrighit- 
son, Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

RAILWAYS and TRAMWAYS. D. K. Clark, 
M. Inst. C. E. = (Ready. 

JEWELLERY. G. Wallis (Keeper of Art Collections, 
South Kensington Museum). 

GOLD-WORKING. Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A. 

WATCHES and CLOCKS. F. J. Britten (Brit. Hor. 
Inst.). 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. The late E. F. Rim- 
bault, LL.D. (Musical Examiner, College of Pre- 
ceptors). 

CUTLERY. F. Callis (Sheffield), [Ready. 

SALT, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, BREAD, and 
BISCUITS. J. J. Manley, M.A. 

SUGAR-REFINING. C. Haughton Gill (late Assist. 
Exam, Univ. of London). 

BUTTER and CHEESE. Morgan Evans (late 
Editor of M1Lk JouRNAL). 

BREWING and DIsTILLING. T. Pooley, B. Sc. 
F.C.8. (Ready. 








The INDUSTRIAL CLASSES and 
INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. By G. PHILLIPS 
BEVAN, F.G.S. 2 vols. post Svo, with Maps, 
cloth, each 3s 6d. Uniform in size and price with 
“ British Manufacturing Industries.” 

of 


The WHITELANDS SERIES 
STANDARD REAPING BOOKS for GIRLS. 
Edited by Rev. J. Pr. FAUNTHORPE, M.A., Prin- 
cipal of Whitelands Training College. Post 8vo, 
with Original Ilustr tions. 

STANDARD I. [Nearly ready. 
STANDARD IT. Preparing. 
STANDARD III. Protectan. 


STANDARD IV. [In the press. 
STANDARD V. (Preparing. 
STANDARD VI. | Preparing. 
SIMPLE LESSONS on MONEY, 


chiefly intented for Use in Elementary Schools. 
By Rev. T. E. CRALLAN, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Sussex County Asylum, Hayward’s Heath. Post 
8vo, 3d; or 16s per 100. 


CHART of the WORLD on MER- 
CATOR'’s PROJECTION, showing the principal 
Ocean Steam Routes, with the average Passages in 
Days and Hours, the S#bmarine Telegraphs, &c. 
Coloured in Politic:! Divisions, with Supple- 
mentary Maps of the Arctic and Antarctic Regions, 
Coloured to show the ordinary Limit of Perpetual 
Ice. By JOHN AKROWSM“ITH. New Ed tion. 
Size, 45 inches by 26. In Two Coloured Sheets, 


6s; Mounted, in Case, 10s; on Rollers, Var- 
nished, 12s, Reaty. 
NEW RELIEF MAP or WALL 


PICTURE of the BRITISH ISLES, representing, 
with all attainable accuracy, the Physical F atures 
af these Islands. Scale, 114 miles to an inc»; size, 
60 inches by 58. 
RAILWAY MAP of ENGLAND 
and SCOTLAND, showing all the lines in opera- 
tion, brought down to the Date of Issue. Scale, 
14 miles to an inch; size, 30 inches by 42. 
GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND 
and WALES. By Professor RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.8., 
F.G.S8., Director-General of the Geological Surveys 
of the United Kingdom. This Map shows all the 
Railways, Roads, &c., an}, when Mounted in Case, 
folds i: to convenient Pocket size, making an excel- 
lent Travelling Mp. Fourth Edition, thoroughly 
Revised, large Portions being entirely Redrawn 
from the latest Geological Survey, Scale, 12 miles 
to an inch; size, 36 inches by 42. [In November. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of 
LONDON and its SUBURBS, constructed on the 
Basis of the Ordnance Block Plan. Thoroughly 
Revised and Completed from actual Surveys spe- 
cially taken for the purpose, with Details of Public 
Buildings, Parks, and va:ious Estates, to 1876. 
New Edition. Scale, 6 inches to the mile; size, 5 
feet 2 inches by 6 f.et. Twenty-four Sheets, Plain, 
£1 1s; Coloured, in a Portfolio, £1 11s 6d ; Mounted 
on Linen, in Morocco Case, or on R lier, Varnished, 
£2 15s; on Spring Roller, £5 5s. Single Sheets, 
Plain, 1s; Col ured, 1s 6d. A Key Map, indicating 
the divisi.n into Sheets, and its adaptability for 
various Administrative Purposes, may be had on 
application, or per post for One Stamp 

COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP of 
LONDON. Delineating the Postal Districts, the 
Railways, with their latest Extensions, the Omnibus 
Routes, and the Steamboat Piers. The facilities 
for tracing any Locality will be greatly enhanced 
by the addition of an Alphabetical List of Street 
References, the Map being divided into Sections 
for this purpose, It will also contain a Guide to 
the principal Places of Interest, a List of Railway 
Stations in and around London, a table of Oab- 
fares, and a list of Placesof Worship of the various 
Denominations. New Edition. Scale 4 inches to a 
mile; size, 344 inches by 27. Plain, in Case, 1s; 
Coloured, 1s 6d; Mounted, in Case, 38 6d; Roller, 
Varnished, 7s 6d. 

STANFORD’S WALL MAP of 

IRELAND, reduced from the Ordnance Survey. 

Coloured in Counties, with the Hill Features marked. 

This Map shows the Baronies, Towns, Railways, 

Stations, Roads, Canals, &c. Itcan also be spe ially 
repared to exhibit the Judicial, Ecclesiastical, 

Military, or other Divisions of the Country. Scale, 

5 miles to an inch; size, 43 inches by 58, v 

PHYSICAL MAP OF TURKEY in 

EUROPE and ADJ ACENT COUNTRIES, including 

the Greater Part of the Mediterranean and Black 

Seas, and extending to Tunis, Cairo, and Vienna. 

S, ecially Coloured to show the Plains, Hills, Moun- 

tains, Rivers, &c, Scale, 65 miles t» an inch ; size, 

28 inches by 20. Coloured Sheet, 2s 6d; Mounted, 

in Case, 5s. Ready. 

MAP of the SOUTH-EASTER 

PART of EUROPE, including Tiflis, the Russian 

Military Station in the Caucasus, on the East, 

Tunis on the West, Egypt on the South, and Vienna 

on the North, Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 40 

inches by 27. 

JOURNEYS of the ISRAELITES.— 
STANFORD’S NEW MAP of the PENINSULA 
of SINAI, the NEGEB, and LOWER EGYPT, to 
Illustrate the History of the Patriarchs and the 
Exodus. Scale, 10 miles toan inch; size, 42 inches 
by 34. [In a few days. 

*,*In continuation of Stanford's Series of School 

Maps, and published under the direction of the Com- 

mittee of Gen-ral Literature and Education appointed 


MAP of the MALAY PENINSULA. 
Prepared by the Surveyor-General of the Straits 
Settlements from the Surveys and Sket:hes of the 
Officers accom: ing the ree-nt Expeditions into 
the Interior. le, 18 miles to an inch; size, 22 
NFO: 26. {in Nove uber 

STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of 
AFRICA, New Edition. Scale, 94 miles to an 
inch; size, 58 inches by 65. 

In the New Edition of this Map the whole of the cen- 
tral portion has been remodelled, and now presents the 
results of the numerous exp ditions that have wit>in 
the last two years penetrated the hitherto unknown in- 
terior of this vast and primitive continent. The works 
of Livingstone, Stanley, Cameron, the officers of Gor- 
don’s staff, and the German West Coast Ex, edition in 
the Equatorial regions; Schweinfurth, Nach and 
Rohlfs in the Soudan and Libyan Desert; Erskine, 
Baines, Mohr, Mauch, and others in Southern Africa; 
with Young's Exploration of the Northern end of Lake 
Nyassa; and contributions from the Churvh Missionary 
and London Missionary Societies, and the Cape and 
Natal Governments have been incorporated with great 
care with the works of th» older travellers. Stanford's 
Library Map of Africa exhibits this accumulation of 
= Saeee for the first time in a general map on a 
ar, e scale. 


EASTERN AUSTRALIA. Constructed 
from (fficia! and other Original Documents, ad- 
usted to the Maritime Survey of Flinders, King, 

ickham, Stokes, Blackwoot, Stanley, &. By 
J. ARROWSMITH. Scale, 27 miles to an inch; 
size, 65 inchesby 77. New Edition, 6 Sheets, with. 
all the new discoveries. 


STANFORD’S NEW PHYSICAL. 
SERIES of WALL MAPS, for Use in Schools and 
Colleges. Edited by Professor RAMSAY, LL.9., 
F.R.S,, &c., Director-General of the Geological 
Surveys of the United Kingdom. 

This series aims at exhibiting in the first place, and 
rominent y, the forms of relief and of contours of the 
and masses of the globe, and next of the seabed. At 
once a general idea is gained by t'e youngest student, 
on an inspection of the Map, of the relative position of 
the high, dry, and cold table-lands and mountainous 
regions, and the warm, moist, and fertile plains in each 
great division of the globe. For instance, in our own 
country it is seen at once why the ea-tern part is devoted 
to agricultural purposes, and the western part to mixin, 
and manuf.cturing; or by reference to the Map of 

Europe we can readi'y see how a rise in the level of the 

sea of a few hundreds of feet woud suffice to inund ite 

the whole northern part of Europe; and, on the other 
hand, how the general upheav»s] of the land of afew 
hundreds of feet would alter the whole contour of: 

Europe, connecting the British Isles with the Conti- 

nent, and annihilati»g the North Sea and the Baltic. In 

additi n to these special features, the Maps supply all 
the usual information to be found on School Maps, such 
as the political divisions, the chief cities, &c. In the 

British Isles a small inet Map has been introduced, 

showing the rainfall, anc the advance of the tidal wave 

round our coasts; and in the Maps of ee & t- 

land, and Ire’and, the average annual rainfall is given 

at all the principal towns, &c. 

SCOTLAND. Scale, 8 miles to an inch; size, 34 


inches by 42. 

IRELAND. le, 8 miles to an inch; size, 24 inches 

by 42. [In November. 

EUROPE. Scale, 65 miles to an inch; size, 58 inches 

by 50. [Second Edition, nearly ready. 

— Scale, 116 miles to an inch; size, 60 inches 
y 


This Map is compiled from the latest and most reli- 
able sources, exhibiting the curious orographicel struc- 
ture of this primitive continent; the various small 
ches of land around the margins that lie below the 
evel of the sea ; the great fringing barrier of mountains 
supporting elevated plateaus, and the vast central scoo 
or saucer are features here for the first time sented. 
*,* It will be invaluable to the public schools that 
intend to send candidates for the Public School Prizes 
Examination of the Koyal Geographical ‘oclety for 1877. 
NORTH AMERICA. Scale, 97 miles toan inch; size, 
50 inches by 58. [In November. 
SOUTH AMERICA. Scale, 97 miles to an inch; 
size, 50 inches by 58. n November. 
*,* MAPS of the BRITISH ISLES and ENGLAND 
and WALES have already been issued in the Series. 


STANFORD’S SMALLER SERIES 
of SCHOOL MAPS, published under the direction 
of the Committee of General Literature and Educa- 
tion appointed by the Society f r Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and of the National Socie'y. 

The following additional Maps are nearly ready :— 

EUROPE. Scale, 130 miles to an inch; size, 32 
inches by 27. 

SOUTH AMERICA, Scale, 194 miles to an inch; 
size, 27 inches by 32. 

AUSTRALIA, Scale, 172 miles to an inch; size, 22 
inches by 17. 

NEW ZEALAND. Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 
17 inches by 22. 

Th: se Maps are accurately Coloured in Pol tical Divi- 

sions; they retain all the characteristic boldness of the 

larger Series, and are especially suitable for small classes. 


STANFORD’S PRIMARY SERIES. 
These Maps are clearly engraved, sho» ing only the 
Principal Places and the leading Physical Features 
in each Continent, and are intended for the use of 
Young Children, to IMuastrate their First Lessons in 
Geography and Map-Drawing. Size of each, 17 
inches eS 14 Plain, 64; Coloured, 94. 

The following New = will shortly be added to the 

ries :— 








Twelve Volumes of this Series are now ready. 
Prospectus on application; or by post for One Stamp. 


by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
of the National Society. 


PALESTINE. SOUTH AFRICA. 
NEW ZEALAND. BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


*.* For Complete Lists of EDWARD STANFORD'S Publications, see Special Catalogue, Gratis on Application ; 


or by Post for One Stamp. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 








RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and 
their Relation to Old Testament Faith: Lectures delivered to 
Graduates of the University of Oxford. By J. B. Moz.ey, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Church. 8vo. 

, [In the press. 


SERMONS preached before the UNIVER- 
SITY of OXFORD, and on Various Occasions. By J. B. Moztey, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of Christ 
Church; Author of “ Eight Lectures on the Miracles,” &. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FENELON, Archbishop of CAMBRAI: a 


Biographical Sketch. By the Author of “Life of Bossuet,” “Life 
of St. Francis de Sales,” &., &c. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


The ORTHODOX DOCTRINE of the 


CHURCH of ENGLAND, explained in a Commentary on the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. By the Rev. Toomas Isaac Batt. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, M.A., Vicar of Frome- 
Selwood. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


The GREEK TESTAMENT. With a 


Critically Revised Text; a Digest of Various Readings; Marginal 
References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the Use of Theological 
Students and Ministers. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., late Dean of 


Oanterbury. 
Vol. IL—ACTS to II. CORINTHIANS. New Edition, Revised, 
8yo, 24s, [Jn the press. 


The AUTHORSHIP of “DE IMITATIONE 


CHRISTI.” With many interesting Particulars about the Book. 
By the Rev. Samuzt KerrieweEtt, M.A. 8vo. 


The COMPENDIOUS EDITION of the 
ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, forming a Concise 
Commentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. Jonn Henry Biunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the 
“ Dictionary of Sects and Heresies,” &c. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d; in 
half-moroceo, 168; or in morocco limp, 17s 6d. 


The ANNOTATED BOOK of COMMON 
PRAYER; being an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Com- 
mentary on the Devotional System of the Church of England. 
Sixth Edition, Revised. By Various Writers. Edited by the 
Rev. Joun Henry Brunt, M.A., F.S.A. Imperial 8vo, 36s; or in 
half-morocco, £2 8s. 


[This large edition contains the Latin and Greek originals, together 
‘with technical ritual annotations, marginal references, &., which are 
necessarily omitted for want of room in the Compendious Edition.] 


DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 
ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Vartovus Writers. Edited by the Rev. Joun 
Henry Bront, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of “The Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer,” &c., &c. Imperial 8vo, 368; or in half- 
morocco, £2 8s, 


SERMONS on the CHURCH’S SEASONS: 
Advent to Whitsun Day. By Jonn WessTer Parker, M.A., late 
Vicar of S. Alban’s, Rochdale. With Introduction by James FRasER, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Manchester. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


The MYSTERY of CHRIST; being an 
Examination of the Doctrines contained in the First Three 
Chapters of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians. By 
nee Barrow, M.A., Vicar of Stowmarket. Crown 

vo, 7s 6d, 


[Ln the press. “| 


THIRTY-TWO YEARS of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND, 1842-1874: the Charges of Archdeacon SInciar, 
Edited by Wriri1am Srxcram, M.A., Prebendary of Chichester 
Rector of Pulborough, late Vicar of St. George’s, Leeds, With a 

Preface by ArcuipalD CamprBett Tart, D.O.L. Archbishop of 

Canterbury; and an Historical Introduction by Ropert Cuartgg 

Jenkins, M.A., Hon. Canon of Canterbury, Rector and Vicar of 

Lyminge. 8vo, 12s 6d. 


RUDIMENTS of THEOLOGY. A First 
Book for Students. By J. P. Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester; Author of 
“A Key to the Four Gospels,” and Editor of ‘‘ Manuals of Religions 
Instruction,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SONGS and HYMNS of EARLIEST GREEK 
CHRISTIAN POETS, BISHOPS, and others. Translated into 
English Verse by Atten W. Cuatrrecp, M.A., Vicar of Much 
Marcle. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LIFE of ROBERT GRAY, Bishop of Capetown 


and Metropolitan of the Province of South Africa. Edited by his 
Son, the Rev. CuarLes Gray, M.A., Vicar of Helmsley, York, 
With Portrait and Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


. 


NOTITIA EUCHARISTICA: a Commentary, 


Explanatory, Doctrinal, and Historical, on the Order for the 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion, according 
to the Use of the Church of England. With an Appendix on the 
Office for the Communion of the Sick. By W. E. Scupamorg, M.A, 
Rector of Ditchingham, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 32s, 


The RELIGION of the CHRIST: its 
Historic and Literary Development considered as an Evidence of 
its Origin. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1874. By the Rey. 
Sranitey Leatues, M.A., Minister of St. Philip’s, Regent Street, 
and Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH: its Divine 
Ideal, Ministry, and Institutions. A Short Treatise. With a 
Catechism on each Chapter, forming a Course of Methodical 
Instruction on the Subject. By Epwarp Meyrick GovLBURN, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 


SOME ELEMENTS of RELIGION. Lent 


Lectures. By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. 
Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The APOCALYPSE, with Notes and Re- 
flections. By the Rev. Isaac Wixxrams, B.D., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Uniform with the “ Devotional Com- 
mentary on the Gospel Narrative.” New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The BOOK of CHURCH LAW: being an 


Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and 
Laity of the Church of England. By the Rev. Joun Henry Biont, 
M.A, F.S.A. Revised by Watter G. F. Pamtimore, D.C.L., 
Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln Second 
Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The DEVOUT LIFE. By St. Francis of 
Saves, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. A New Translation, forming 
a Volume of the “Library of Spiritual Works for English 
Catholics.” Elegantly printed, with red borders, on superfine 





toned paper, small 8vo, 5s. 
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